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THE  FIRST  TEST  OF  A  TRULY  GREAT  MAN  IS  HIS  HUMILITY— to. 


Modest  Humility  is  Beauty’s  Crown.’ 


Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride  with  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels. — Wordsworth. 


To  Live  in  the  Hearts  we  Leave  Behind  is  Not  to  Die, 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

His  life  was  gentle ,  and  the  elements  so  mix’d  in  him ,  that  Nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to 

all  the  world ,  *  This  was  a  maw. ’—Shakespeare. 

“I  have  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any  man’s  bosom,”  he  was  able  to  say.  He  loved  Manliness,  Truth,  and  Justice.  He  despised  all 
Trickery  and  Selfish  Greed.  .  .  .  “  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  right.”  .  ..  .  Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my  faith  with  friend 
or  foe.  Benevolence  and  Forgiveness  were  the  basis  of  his  character.  His  nature  was  deeply  religious,  but  belonged  to  no  denomination. 
Architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  mastering  every  emergency,  fulfilling  every  duty.  As  Statesman,  Ruler,  and  Liberator,  Civilisation  will  hold 
his  name  in  perpetual  honour.— Col.  J.  C.  Nicolay,  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

He  committed  to  memory  the  following  sublime  poem,  and  his  love  of  it  has  certainly  made  it  IMMORTAL.  He  often  said  it  was  one  of  the 

finest  productions  of  the  English  language,  and  would  give  a  great  deal  to  find  out  its  author. 


OH!  WHY  SHOULD  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MORTAL  BE  PROUD? 


oil !  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
proud  ? 

Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-ftying 
cloud, 

A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the 
wave, 

Man  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the 
grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall 
fade, 

Be  scattered  around  ami  together  be  laid  ; 

And  the  young  and  the  old,  the  low  and  the 
high, 

Shall  moulder  to  dust,  and  together  shall 
die. 

The  child  that  a  mother  attended  and  loved, 

The  mother  that  infant’s  affect  ion  who 
proved, 

The  husband  that  mother  and  infant  who 
blessed, 

Each,  all  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of 
rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow, 
in  whose  eye, 

Shone  beauty  and  pleasure,  her  triumphs 
are  by  ; 

And  the  memory  of  those  who  loved  her  anti 
praised 

Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living 
erased. 

The  hand  of  the  king  that  sceptre  hath 
borne, 

The  brow  of  the  priest  that  mitre  hath 
worn, 

The  eye  of  the  sage,  ami  the  heart  of  the 
brave. 

Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the 
grave. 

The  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to 
reap, 

The  herdsman  who  climb’d  with  his  goats 
to  the  steep, 

The  beggar  who  wander’d  in  search  of  his 
bread. 

Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

The  saint  who  enjoyed  the  communion  of 
heaven, 

The  sinner  who  dared  to  remain  unforgiven, 

The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and 
just, 

Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust. 


Here  bath  been  dawning  Another  blue  day;— Think,  wilt  thou  let  It  Slip  useless  away? 

T.  Carlyle. 


So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  and 
the  weed 

That  wither  away  to  let  others  succeed ; 

So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we 
behold, 

To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been 
told. 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been ; 

We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have 
seen ; 

We  drink  the  same  Stream,  and  we  feel  the 
same  sun. 

And  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers 
have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers 
would  think ; 

From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  from  they, 
too,  would  shrink  ; 

To  the  life  we  are  clinging  to  they,  too, 
would  cling ; 

But  it  speeds  from  the  earth  like  a  bird  on 
the  wing. 

Thev  loved,  but  their  story  we  c&unot  un¬ 
sold; 

They  scorned,  but  the  heart  of  the  haughty 
is  cold ; 

They  grieved,  but  no  wail  from  their  slum¬ 
bers  will  come ; 

They  joyed,  but  the  voice  of  their  gladness 
is  dumb. 

They  died — ah  !  they  died  ;  and  we  things 
that  are  now. 

Who  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their 
brow, 

Who  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient 
abode. 

Meet  the  changes  they  met  on  their  pilgrim¬ 
age  road. 

Yea,  hope  and  despondence,  and  pleasure 
and  pain, 

Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain; 

And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  the  song  and 
the  dirge, 

Still  follow  each  other  like  surge  upon  surge. 

*Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught  of 
a  breath, 

From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness 
of  death, 

From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the 
shroud. 

Oh  !  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
proud? 


As  Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course,  Christmas  after  Christmas  comes  round,  and  we  find  our  joys  and  sorrmvs  left  behind ;  so  we  build  up  the  beings  that  we  are. 

What  makes  a  Happy  Christmas  l  Health  and  the  things  we  love,  and  those  who  love  us. 


AND  SUCH  IS  HUMAN  L1FE-SO  GLIDING  ON;  IT  GLIMMERS  LIKE  A  METEOR,  AND  IS  GONE  I 

WHAT  HIGHER  AIM  CAN  MAN  ATTAIN  THAN  CONQUEST  OVER  HUMAN  PAIN? 


THE  JEOPARDY  OF  LIFE  IS  IMMENSELY  INCREASED  WITHOUT  SUCH  A  SIMPLE  PRECAUTION  AS 


It  is  Health-Giving,  Refreshing  and  Invigorating,  and  will  be  found  a  Natural,  Simple,  and  Effective  Remedy  for 

All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,  Temporary  Congestion  arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet,  Biliousness,  Giddiness,  Sourness  of  Stomach, 
Skin  Eruptions,  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  Poisons,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature  and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections,  and  Fevers  of  all  kinds. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  where  Eno’s  ‘  Fruit  Salt  ’  has  been  taken  in  the  earliest  stages  of  a  disease,  it  has,  in  innumerable 
instanoes,  prevented  a  Serious  Illness.  Its  effect  upon  any  Disordered,  Sleepless,  or  Feverish  Condition  is  Simply  Marvellous. 

It  is,  in  fact,  Nature’s  Own  Remedy  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 

CAUTION. — Examine  the  Capsule  and  see  that  it  is  marked  ENO'S  ‘FRUIT  SALT.'  Otherwise  you  have  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery — IMITATION. 

Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  ‘FRUIT  SALT’  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  ENO’S  Patent. 
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"When  the  Roots  are  not  Healthy  and  Strong*,  or  when  they  ar 

THAT  13  WHY  NOTH 


affected  by  Germs.  YOUR  HAIR  Will  Not-indeed,  CAIMNOT-Grow 

*<i  CAN  BE  ANY  GQQp  FOR  - 

p»:rr«,,  capsuIoids, 

■  °',1!y.  ^gotten  at  through  the  blood,  and  the  only  remedy  which  , j 

ch  Vo„  i'  y  "S.e  e!!  !?  ™h  the  scalp,  because  it  cannot 
'Ch  can  in  any  way  injure  the  stomach  or  any  other  part  of  the  body 


because  tbe  harmful  germs  which  injure  the  hair 

can  reach  them  throi.gl,  the  blo<xl  is  CAPSITI VrT 

get  down  to  the  germs.  CAPSUIOIDS  contain  nothing, 

“  **•  Dl’K*  8r^  Pi,ack>  w  ^  8Sgt& 

l  “  Dkar  Sika,  t.td.  .* 

“  Having  benefit ocl 

your  CapsuIoids,  1  (eel  it 
this  testimonial.  My  Ik,..  „1U 

thicker,  and  more  glosay  than  it  has 
HU  and  l  feel  so  much  st.ro  ii£— 

l  shall  be  only  too  pleased.  to 
to  all  roy  friends. 

“  Believe  ino,  dear  Sirs 

“Your*  faithfully  c 

“  (Mrs.)  beat  rice  Dor kington.” 

LOOK  AT  THIS  PICTURE  OF  A  GROWING  Ha  i  ^ - 

prematurely  grey  why  it  does  not  grow  well,  a  id  whvV,  ,?  R  E  ATLY 
cells  which  lie  at  tho  bottom  and  form  its  roor  tw  .  *  f,tll?s  «ut.  TU 

S3  from  which  the  eells  draw  all  their  nourishment  Yon  ^  up<>11  t,l«  Bttle blood- 

i  *  growing  cells  and  go  «.n  multiplying  thev  will  see  fr 

1,1  time  quite  destroy  the  cells  and  as  the roitL %?d  hon  V* 
corpuscles,  and  the  only  medicine  which  will  mal™  w!*  -  V,°  do*fl- 

posmbly  benefit  tile  hair Take  t e*\°l- _ 

©  reduced  price  of  2s.  3d.  per  box,  or  sent  by  THE  CAPSUI  orn  CapsuIoids  with 

n  this  Coupon  is  enclosed  and  three  boxes  are  ordered  F°*»  J^TX>  •  47,  Holborn 

_ Send  for  Free  Hair  BooMoV^:^' -•* 


,<r,  “  74,  New  Cavendish  8t. 

(rENTI.EMEN, 

i  .  A^°ut  ten  months  ago  I  was 
in  health,  and  r*  -  1  1  ■  *  ■  -  - 

rapidly  that  I  was  quite  alarmed, 
preparations  without  any  U »HU  Ul 
staited  taking  CapsuIoids  about  four  months 


so  much  oinre  taking 
only  right  to  send  you 
u\ir  is  much  longer, 

-  .„  ....a  ever  been, 

‘Kcrand  better  in  health, 
to  recommend  them 


L  —  run  down 
my  hair  started  falling  out  so 
-~“::cd.  I  tried  several 
any  benefit,  and  finally 

Bsjj  7'f1Vw,,K  v^tpauioids  about  four  months  ago. 

*31  ^  j  °'it  actually  ceased  in  a  few  weeks 

°  and  my  hair  has  grown  thicker  than  ever  before  ; 
-5  besides  it  always  looks  so  glossy,  yet  it  is  never 
S3  in  the  slightest  greasy  any  more. 

“  Vou  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  if  it  is  of  any 
use.  “  1  remain,  yours  truly, 
i-  “(Miss)  N.  TATE.” 

Tho  9N.|P,ed-  a»(1  learn  how  y°ur  h»tr  grows,  Why  it  becomes 
I  he  u  hole  hair  is  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  those  growiilg 
^rr*‘.v ,e88etls  whic,i  car,T  tho  blood  containing  tho  red  corpusclos 
causes ft?  JP1?1 b,?r6,that  wh*n,  th°  harmful  germs  settle  in  those 
causes  the  lmir  to  loosen  and  fall  out,  or  become  prematurely  gruv 
nothing  whatever  could  be  done.  You  can  only  kill  those  germs 'bv 
-ugh  is  CAPSULOIOS.  A  look  at  this  scientific  picture  wbfS!  2 


germs  are  not  checked,  they  will 


r  Cuenjfata 
Special  «a 


COUPON. 


Hollv  Leave 
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H.  STEWARD’S 

binocular 

FIELD,  MARINE,  AND 
i£S  RACE-GLASSES 


<£&rffe4t  'fidtabtiafiment 
in  the  Kingdom 

^Voted  exclusively  to  everything  for 
^.dies’ ,  Gentlemen’s,  &  Children’s  Wear. 


are  used  by  a  large  percentage  of 
Military  Men  and  Sportsmen 
throughout  the  World. 


Fitted  with  12  Lenses. 

Magnifying  Power,  6  Diameters  or  36  Times, 
Field  of  View,  3°.  Lateral  Field,  52 


yds.  at  1000. 

iLif  iwc  nm  Price  in  Case,  <£6  6  0  post  free. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  FIELD  GLASSES  and  TELESCOPES,  Part  I, 

Post  free  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

The  Celebrated 


LORD  BURY 
TELESCOPE 

(as  illustrated) 

£3  10  0. 


97**»D  io*oow 


Si/.e,  closed,  10  in. 
Size,  extended,  31  in. 
Size  of  object -glass,  1  fin, 
Magnifying  Power, 

35  Diameters. 


Will  make  out  wild  fowl  at  16  miles,  flagstaff  at  22  miles,  name  on  a  lightship  at  9  milea 

HE  LORD  BURY  TELESCOPE.  in  Leather  Case  ...  £4  4 

Weight  about  2  lbs. 

Ditto,  ditto  in  Hard  Drawn  German  Silver,  Bronzed,  ,£5  15 

Weight  about  1  lb.  5  oz. 

Kitlier  sent  Post  Free,  wherever  the  parcel  post  iB  in  force,  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


Official  Optician  to  the  NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION;  also  to 
BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS. 


406,  STRAND,  457,  WEST  STRAND,  L0NQ^W 


Caution!  Stt  Tom  Smiths  ham 


lie  Address— Telemeter,  London, 
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USEFUL 


'SUITABLE 


OETZMANNeGb 

HAMPSTEAD  KOAD.W 

CONTINUATION  NORTH  of  TOTTENHAM-COURT  RB 


Manufacturers : 

The  “MATCHLESS”  METAL  POLISH  CO.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool. 


All  the  Metal  WorK  in  you; 
Stables  should  be  cleaned  with 


ATCHLESS 


Gives  a  Brilliant  and  Lasting:  Effect. 

Free  from  Acid,  Poison,  and  Grit. 


Solid  Fumigated  OaK  Writing 
Bureau  and  Bookcase  Com¬ 
bined,  fitted  with  drawer,  ornamental 
copper  handles  and  hinges,  2ft.  9in.  wide, 

£1  12s.  6d. 


Sheraton  Three-Tier  Tea 
Table,  with  removable  tray, 
Mahogany,  handsomely  inlaid 
with  satinwood,  £2  9s.  6d. 


Genuine  Old 
Brass-bound 

Wine-Coolers,  in 
stock  from  29s.  6d. 
to  50s. 


S.MW  Tea.  Sugar,  and  Cream  Service. 

Antique  design,  extra  heavy  ;  capacity  of  teapot,  1  pint  ;  set 
complete.  £5  7s.  6d.  Usual  price,  £7  18s.  6cf 


Sterling  Silver- 
mounted  Twin-Oil- 
and-Vinegar  Bottle, 
3s.  I  Id. 

Usual  price,  7s.  6d. 
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Eight-Day  Inlaid 
OaK  ClocK, 

12in.  high,  32s.  6d. 


MONTE  CARLO. 


Over- 
looking 
tt  Public 

I  Gardens. 

Within 
100  yards 
of  the 
-  Casino. 


HOTEL  METROPOLE. 


Perfect 

Sanitation. 


GORDON 

HOTELS 

Ltd. 


Gilt  Mirror, 

8ft.  Sin.  high  by 
lft.  4in.  wide, 

15s.  9d. 


The  “  Chameleon  ”  Combined  Settee  and 
Bedstead,  £4  18s.  6d. 

Easily  converted  into  a  comfortable  l>cd.  The  pillows  arc 
contained  in  the  cushion  covers,  the  mattress  is  in  the  case 
forming  the  spring  seat,  and  the  valanoe  in  front  hides  in 
the  daytime  the  shelf  containing  the  bed-clothes. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  OF  THE  "CHAMELEON  ” 
BEDROOM-BOUDOIR  8UITE  P08T  FREE. 


The  “  Galleon  ”  Towel. 


No  Artistic  Bedroom  is  completely 
furnished  without  “Old  Bleach” 
Towels.  Twenty-six  Designs  are 
shewn  in  our  Booklet,  “  How  to 
Buy  Linen  post  free  from 
The  “OLD  BLEACH”  Linen  Company, 

Randalstown,  Co.  Antrim. 


MARTELL’S 

THREE 

STAR 

BRANDY. 

All  MARTELL’S  BRANDIES  are  guaranteed  PURE  CRAPE 


JttE-GimSTMASvNU/HBER 


Vitlj  special  Coloured  Plate  » 
GOOD-BYE,  my  LA  DS  1 
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TO  BE  WON  M 
THREE  TIMES1 

^  By  Eden  Phillpofhs  ,5f=J 

L  Drawings  by  Fred.  Pegraw 


THE  girl  kept  her  face  in  her  handkerchief ;  the  man  strode  up  and  down  the  parlour 
and  flogged  his  leggings  with  a  riding-stock. 

“  By  God !  ”  he  said,  “  if  I  had  the  worm  here,  I’d  order  him  down  on  his  knees  to 

beg  your  pardon  ten  thousand  times ;  then  I’d  take  him  out  of  your  sight  and - ” 

He  made  his  whip  screech  in  the  air  and  terrified  4‘  Peter,”  a  fox-terrier,  into 
preliminary  yelps  of  uneasy  anguish.  For  the  dog  understood  whips — nobody  better  — 
but  he  was  not  for  the  moment  conscious  of  having  earned  any  unfavourable  attention. 

Frances  Huxtable  began  to  dry  her  eyes.  The  howl  of  the  terrier  had  done  more 
than  the  eloquence  of  the  man  to  soothe  her  spirit.  She  had  a  sense  of  humour,  and  her 
pet’s  alarm  tickled  it.  But  she  was  soon  tearful  again. 

The  man  looked  at  her  hungrily,  and  longed  to  have  his  arms  round  her. 

“I’ll  state  the  case,  and  you  can  tell  me  if  I’m  wrong.” 

James  Ryall,  farmer,  of  Okehampton,  sat  down  opposite  his  cousin,  and  assumed  an 
impartial  aspect. 

“It  stands  thus.  Old  Billy  Yeo,  of  Holsworthy,  has  a  son,  young  Billy;  and  young 
Billy  thinks  he’d  like  to  be  a  doctor.  Young  Billy  is  by  way  of  being  a  sportsman,  too, 
and  rides  to  hounds,  and  so  on,  and  wastes  his  father’s  money.” 

“  His  father  liked  him  to  do  so.” 

4‘ I  know  better.  No  sane  man  likes  to  see  his  cash  fooled  away.  Anyhow,  young 
Billy  starts  to  be  a  doctor,  and  goes  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  in  London.  Well,  after 
three  years  of  it,  he  meets  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Frances  Huxtable  at  a  garden  party, 
and  he  has  the  cheek  to  fall  in  love  with  her  on  the  spot ;  then  he  gets  an  introduction  to 
her  people  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Finally  he  offers  to  marry  her,  and  she  accepts  him — 
little  knowing  the  thing  he  is.” 

“  We  were  to  be  married  when  he  qualified.” 

44  Exactly.  Well,  he  takes  seven  years  instead  of  five  to  get  qualified — being  a  fool.” 

44  Not  a  fool,  Jim.  His  natural  gifts  were  great — so  his  professors  used  to  tell  him. 

But  he  was  very  lazy.” 

“Anyway,  you  waited  like  patience  on  a  monument  for  him  to  get  a  pass  degree,  and 
at  last  he  did  scrape  through.  Then  old  Billy  buys  him  4  partnership  in  his  native  town 
of  Holsworthy,  and  you,  naturally,  expect  he’ll  come  and  marry  you.  What  happens 
instead?  His  visits  grow  fewer  and  fewer,  and  his  letters  grow  cooler  and  cooler. 
Then  yesterday  came  that - ” 

He  pointed  to  a  lengthy  communication  at  the  girl’s  elbow.  It  was  creased  and  torn. 

A  close  inspection  might  have  revealed  certain  blots  not  of  ink,  where  tears  from  pretty 
eyes  had  clouded  the  cruel  words. 

44  Not  to  mince  matters,  the  brute  chucks  you.  He  can’t  think  of  any  possible  excuse 
for  such  a  damnable  thing,  so  he  adds  insult  to  injury  by  telling  a  lie  over  it.” 

44  He  feels  that  in  a  rough  country  practice  he  must  have  a  stronger  woman — a 
country  girl,  who  understands  country  life  better  than  I  do.  He  fears  the  life  at 
Holsworthy  would  be  too  great  a  strain  on  my  health,  which  he  reminds  me  is  delicate.” 

“  4  Delicate  ’ !  Since  when  was  it  delicate  ?  ” 

44 1  never  knew  that  it  was.” 

“You’re  as  strong  as  a  pony.  4 A  country  girl,’  indeed!  What  are  you?  Isn’t 
Exeter  the  country?  One  would  think  you’d  been  born  in  London  and  didn’t  know  a 
sheep  from  a  pig.” 

“  He  wants  somebody  to  drive  him  about,  I  think,  and  look  dashing  in  his  dog -cart.” 

44  I’ll  make  him  look  dashing  presently  !  ” 

“  He  thinks  I  am  a  sort  of  a  feeble,  croquet-playing  girl,  I  suppose.  He  ought  to 
know  better.  But  perhaps  I  am — only  it’s  lawn- tennis,  not  croquet.” 

“Listen  to  me.  He  must  have  his  jackdaw  eyes  on  somebody  else — somebody  with 
more  money.  That’s  it !  Don’t  cry  about  him.  Don’t  think  of  him  any  more.  You 
shall  be  revenged;  I’ll  swear  to  that.  He  shall  smart  for  this  to  his  dying  day.” 

“  I  hate  him — I  hate  the  memory  of  his  cruel  voice  and  his  glittering  boots  and  his — 
everything !  ” 

44  I’m  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  the  farmer,  44  because  you’d  be  a  jolly  poor-spirited  girl 
if  you  didn’t.  Now  he’s  got  to  be  paid,  and  I’d  dearly  like  to  have  the  pleasure  myself. 
Give - ” 

He  was  going  to  say  44  give  me  the  right  to  do  it,”  but  he  stopped  in  time.  Though  of  a 
bluff  and  burly  exterior,  and  short  of  speech  as  a  rule,  Jim  Ryall  was  a  gentleman,  and 
just  now  love  sharpened  his  natural  delicacy. 

It  was  not  the  moment  to  offer  himself  to  this  sore  heart. 

“Give — me  time  to  think  of  the  right  thing  to  do.  He’s  treated  you  like  the  cad  he 
is.  We  must  remember  that  he  is  a  cad,  and  punish  him  as  a  cad  ought  to  be  punished. 

If  you  think  a  mere  thrashing - ” 

“Don’t  talk  of  such  things,  please.” 

“You’re  right.  It  isn’t  a  thing  to  talk  about.  He’s  jilted  the  belle  of  Exeter  and 
the  best  girl  in  the  county— because  she  couldn’t  drive  round  to  his  patients,  or  stop  and 
hold  the  horse,  perhaps,  while  he  was  indoors  killing  ’em  !  ” 

“It  isn’t  that.  I  know  the  real  reason  perfectly  well.” 

“Do  you?  I  wish  you’d  tell  me.” 

“  Because  I’m  old.” 

“  Old  !  Twenty-four  old  ?  ” 

“  I’m  older  than  my  age.” 

“You’re  a  bit  of  heaven!”  he  growled.  Then,  feeling  that  it  would  be  well  to 
depart,  he  did  so — abruptly. 

When  he  had  gone  the  fox-terrier  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and  jumped  upon  the  table, 
l  unde  which  Frances  sat  with  her  head  laid  despondently  on  her  arm. 
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“  He  doesn’t  want  me,  Peter,”  she  said. 

Peter  put  his  head  on  one  side  to  consider  this  startling  assertion;  then  he  concluded 
that  it  was  a  case  for  sympathy  and  comfort.  So  he  ventured  respectfully  to  lick  his 
mistress’s  cheek. 


Mr.  William  Yeo  had  done  a  very  dirty  thing,  and  knew  it;  but  he  justified  the 
action  to  himself  after  a  fashion.  It  was  not  that  he  had  his  mind  upon  another 
woman,  but  that  he  became  suddenly  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  not  marrying  at  all. 
A  man  of  seven -and- twenty  can  afford  to  wait.  He  had  been  engaged  to  Frances 
Huxtable  since  she  was  seventeen,  and  not  until  a  genial  examiner  in  an  after-dinner 
mood  at  last  let  him  get  through  his  m  final,”  did  he  ever  consider  seriously  the  meaning 
of  a  wife.  Then,  when  faced  with  the  near  approach  of  matrimony,  he  “refused,”  as 
his  sporting  friends  remarked.  Liberty  was  sweet;  horses  were  dearer  to  him  than  his 
own  kind.  When  his  father  bought  the  youth  a  half-practice  in  his  native  town,  Tilly 
decided  that  marriage  for  the  present  would  be  a  failure.  Moreover,  Frances  Huxtable 
seemed  not  the  right  woman,  when  he  considered  his  future  life  as  a  sporting  country 
doctor.  She  neither  rode  nor  drove.  She  was  fond  of  music  and  art.  She  sketched 
very  cleverly  in  water-colours.  He  told  himself  that,  after  living  all  her  days  in 
Exeter,  life  at  Holsworthy  would  bore  her  to  distraction.  He  made  himself  suspect 
that  she  was  not  strong.  His  father  and  mother  sided  with  him  from  purely  selfish 
motives.  While  single,  Billy  the  younger  might  continue  to  live  in  the  parental  nestr-a 
circumstance  the  old  people  much  desired. 

In  person  Billy  was  slight,  dark,  rather  good-looking,  and  of  a  very  perfect  build  for 
his  favourite  pastime.  He  liked  to  be  regarded  as  an  expert  in  things  equine,  and 
affected  the  attire  and  ambitions  of  that  class.  He  owned  a  good  horse  or  two,  and  his 
famous  Sally  B.,  an  iron-grey  six-year-old  mare,  had  won  for  herself  and  for  him  some 
local  renown. 

While  waiting  for  this  steed,  we  first  make  his  acquaintance.  Business  had  called 
young  Yeo  to  Okehampton,  and  he  was  about  to  depart  again.  He  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  “White  Hart”  and  drew  on  his  gloves.  Another  man  was  also  waiting  for  his 
horse,  and  Billy  had  been  trying  to  avoid  him  for  some  time,  for  he  knew  James  Ryall 
very  well,  and  also  the  wealthy  farmer’s  relationship  with  the  Huxtables.  Now  Ryall 
approached,  and  the  young  doctor  prepared  for  unpleasantness.  To  his  surprise, 
however,  the  other  showed  no  animosity.  He  shook  hands,  remarked  that  the  weather 
was  bad  for  roots,  and  then  turned  his  attention  to  Sally  B.,  who  now  arrived  with 
Ryall’s  own  horse. 

44  Is  she  entered  for  the  Union  Cup  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Rather  !  ” 

“  You’ve  won  it  twice,  haven’t  you?  ” 

“  Yes— with  her  both  times,  of  course.  She’ll  romp  in  again.  People  round  here  can’t 
drive,  even  if  they  had  decent  stuff  in  the  shafts.” 

“  It’s  a  great  art  to  show  a  horse  at  its  best.” 

“  I’m  wondering  if  the  Union  will  run  to  another  cup  when  I’ve  won  this  outright.” 

44  It’s  a  certainty,  then  ?  ” 

“  Look  at  her,”  answered  Billy.  44  Do  you  know  anything  this  side  of  Bristol  to 
beat  her  ?  ” 

“  She’s  a  beauty,  no  doubt.  I  wish  I  was  as  certain  of  getting  home  first  with  my 
pen  of  yearling  ewes.” 

Yeo  climbed  into  his  dog-cart,  Ryall  mounted  his  hack,  and  they  departed  together. 

Billy  was  relieved  to  find  the  other  so  amiable,  and  presently  he  ventured  on  to 
delicate  and  personal  ground. 

“  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  Miss  Huxtable,  Ryall.  You’re  related  to  her,  and 
you’re  a  sportsman  and  can  understand.  I  got  a  letter  from  her  mother  that  oughtn’t  to 
have  been  written.  Frances  didn’t  write  to  me  herself— only  sent  back  a  few  things— 
presents,  you  know.  I  hope  you  haven’t  been  prejudiced  against  me.  You  ought  to 
hear  both  sides.” 

“  That’s  the  only  proper  way,  certainly,  when  there  are  two  sides,”  admitted  the 
farmer. 

“  Well,  it  wouldn’t  have  been  fair  to  her.  She’s  not  a  country  girl.  She’s  all  for  art 
and  music  and  that.  Can’t  ride,  can’t  drive,  frightened  of  horses.  And  I’m  afraid 
she’s  not  very  strong.  Her  uncle — her  mother’s  brother — had  to  go  abroad  for  his 
health.  You  wouldn’t  understand  about  heredity  and  all  that,  but  we  doctors  have  to 
go  into  science  a  good  deal.  Well,  Holsworthy  would  have  been  death  to  her.  Honestly. 

I  think  so.  No  art,  or  music,  or  anything  there.  What  are  hunting,  and  fishing,  and 
shooting  to  her  ?  When  she  came  last  year  to  the  Okehampton  Show  and  saw  me  win 
the  Union  Cup  for  the  second  time,  all  she  cared  about  was  the  colour  of  the  leaves  on 
the  trees  round  the  ring !  She  ought  to  marry  an  artist,  or  a  clergyman,  to  be  really 
happy ;  and  I  hope  she  will.  For  me,  you  see,  with  my  life  before  me,  it’s  essential 
that  I  should  take  a  wife  who  can  enjoy  country  sports  and  handle  the  ribbons,  even  if 
she  don’t  ride.” 

44  Of  course — most  essential.” 

44  Don’t  suppose  I  am  saying  this  selfishly,  though.  I’m  thinking  of  her,  not  of 
myself.  She’s  a  dear  little  thing,  and - ” 

“Leave  her  out.  I  know  what  she  is.” 

44  Well,  as  I  say,  it’s  for  her  good.  ' 

“  I’m  sure  you’re  right  there.” 

44  For  her  good  I  asked  her  to  release  me.  Honestly,  I’ve  felt  very  sick  about  it, 
tn  the  United  Staten  of  America. 
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.  ■<  IM  he*n  a  selfish  man,  I’d  have  kept  her  to  her  bargain  and  mewed  her  up  at 
Holsworthy  without  pictures  or  anything.  But  I  want  her  to  be  happy  and  free.” 

^Freedom's  a  fine  thing,  no  doubt.” 

*  thankful  to  have  had  a  chance  of  clearing  myself  with  you,  Ryall  As  a 

man  rf  ttoiorld,  you’ll  understand.  Try  and  make  her  forgive  me.” 

4i  VTge  T  |  ^ 

••  1  shall  always  be  her  very  good  friend.  I  miss  her  frightfully.” 

“  a^dT'hope  your  yearling  ewes  will  win.  We  shall  meet  in  September  at  the 
Show  m> i  sooner.  1  suppose  you  don’t  know  anything  new  in  for  the  Union  Cup  — 
nothing  to  touch  Sally  B.  i 

Kyall  considered. 

”  I’ve  heard  nothing  as  yet,  he  said. 

The  men  parted,  and  Billy  went  on  his  way  in  great  good  humour  born  of  relief: 
w  h  i  I  e  the 
farmer  jogged 
a  e  r  i  o  u  s 
homeward,  his 
mind  full  of 
a  grand  proh 
lem 


III. 

T  »  R  e  e 
months  elaps 
ed  between 

the  meetin« 
°f  the  men 
and  Okehamp. 
ton  Agricul¬ 
tural  Show 
but  dur 
the 


"ing 
interval 
both  were  ex¬ 
tremely  busy. 

His  patients, 
however,  did 
not  suffice  to 
fill  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Y  e  o  *  s 
mind,  and  an 
emotion  in 
many  respects 
painful  began 
to  creep  over 
it.  Secretly 
he  called  this 
sensation  b  y 
the  high- 
sounding  title 
of  “  remorse  ”  ; 
in  truth  he 
was  merely 
conscious  o  f 
having  made  a 
bad  mistake, 
and  now  sin¬ 
cerely  he  re¬ 
gretted  it  for 
very  selfish 
reasons.  Not 
until  Frances 
H  u  x  table 
went  out  of 
his  life  did 
the  young 
man’s  mean  in- 
te  11  igence 
grasp  the 
truth  of  all 
that  she  had 
been  to  him. 

Now  he  re¬ 
membered  it, 

and  felt  the 
lack.  He 
missed  her 
letters  exceed¬ 
ingly-  They 
bad  always 
put  him  on 
such  goo 

terms  wi 
himself.  He 

recollected  l‘cr 
steadfast 

\\ef  in 
her  brave 
courageir' 
when  he  „ 

(or  the 

to;e;heso  *■» 
^hope  and 

love-  Them 
vra8  pother 


ion.  too.  A  man  cannot  throw  a  girl  over  and  expect  the  secret  to  be 
^icent  indeed,  breathed  no  word  of  her  wrong;  but  others  were  not  so 

^rsellmd  lluxtable  had  a  tongue  and  a  grievance;  she  was  an  Okehampton  woman 
frcUNtaot  U  Ime  about  by  a  natural  process  that  Billy’s  orbit  was  aware  of  certain 
c.  UrC icivorthy  girls  Proved  exceedingly  shy,  and,  albeit  his  native  place, 

tn  TtUmv  Of  thG  °  ve  as  a  full-fledged  medical  practitioner,  by  no  means  created  that 
f^Outahle  atteni-na  Billy  and  a  fond  mother  had  expected. 

^0  be  brief  *2°“  ling  man  was  now  conscious  of  having  made  a  very  great  mistake, 
A  already  he  beJln  to  wonder  if  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  the  position.  His  immense 
At  MnfiAa*  be£a?  -uspect  .that  it  was  not,  and  his  mother  held  the  same  opinion, 
self-confidence  led  him  before  the  Show,  he  learnt  that  fZ* ,„d  Mrs.  Huxtable 
By  an  accident,  a  wee  jp&rJtl,  James  Ryall’s  place ;  and,  af to  nnie  deep  thought,  he 
were  stopping  at  Bowde  even  Billy’s  impudence  brob  j  S  before  this  ordeal. 

fai Jed  to  visit  them  there.  k6  dowi 


He  actually  started,  then— a  mile  from  Rowden^-changed  his  mind.  “I’ll  wait  for  the 
Show,’’  he  thought.  “  They’ll  be  sure  to  go,  to  see  if  Ryall’s  sheep  do  any  good ;  and 
then,  after  Sally  B.’s  pulled  off  the  cup  and  I’ve  won  it  outright,  I’ll  go  round  to  them. 

I  shall  be  a  bit  of  a  hero  after  that,  and  they’ll  very  likely  feel  flattered.” 

This  programme  pleased  him,  but  circumstances  modified  it. 

The  great  day  came,  and  Billy,  with  his  parents  and  friends,  appeared  early  at 
Okehampton,  Sally  B.  and  a  new  dog-cart  had  arrived  over  night,  and  the  doctor’s 
first  care  was  to  go  down  to  the  stable  to  inspect  them.  The  mare  had  never  looked 
better.  Then  Billy  went  up  to  “  Oaklands,”  where,  by  kind  permission  of  the  gallant 
owner,  the  meeting  was  held.  The  ring  was  set  in  a  green  place  surrounded  by  fair 
woods,  and  the  little  show,  with  its  tents,  flags,  and  grand  stand,  stalls,  booths,  and 
pavilions,  lay  snugly  in  this  forest  glade.  The  militia  band  rattled  a  noisy  measure; 
the  country-folk  poured  in.  A  steam  thresher  on  exhibition  puffed  and  panted  and 
tormented  the  artistic  eye  with  its  crude  and  hideous  blue  and  yellow.  Along  the  stalls 

clearly  defined 
odours  of 
horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep 
met  the  nose. 
Over  the 
kine  a  sweet 
fragrance 
hung,  and 
straight- 
backed,  gentle 
cows  stood, 
ignorant  of  the 
honours  they 
had  won  or 
failed  to  win. 
Red  calves, 
bright  in  the 
coat  as  new- 
fallen  chest¬ 
nuts,  bleated 
to  gether; 
noble  b  u  1 1 8 
breathed 
mightily  hard 
by,  and  one 
little  beast, 
but  five 
months  old, 
stood  beside 
its  sire  —  a 
veteran  with  a 
front  like 
Jove’s,  when 
he  swam  away 
with  Europa. 
The  infant 
bull  was  a  tiny 
facsimile  o  f 
his  father,  and 
promised  to  be 
a  credit  to  the 
giant  beside 
him.  Already, 
albeit  a  baby, 
he  had  the 
lordly  air  of 
invincible 
courage  and 
the  grand  neck 
and  sulky  eyes 
of  an  entire 
male  —  quali¬ 
ties  quite  lack¬ 
ing  from  the 
humble,  cow¬ 
shaped  steers 
in  another 
range  of  stalls. 
The  mares 
v/ith  foal  at 
foot  came 
next,  and 
many  stood  to 
admire  the 
mothers  and 
children.  I  n 
the  tents  a 
hum  of  talk 
rose,  and 
people  blinked 
as  they  came 
out  of  theii 
shady  depths 
to  the  sun¬ 
shine. 

The  work 
in  the  ring 
had  already 
begun,  and 
two  dapper 
little  men  were 
judging  the 

hacks  and  hunters.  Their  keen  eyes  penetrated  the ho™5 

seldom  differed.  From  walk  to  trot,  Hom^trot^  trot>  gaIlop,  and 

lowed  every  movement.  Anon  th  y  *he  heaving  flanks,  and  wound  up  by 

consider.  Then  they  felt  down  foredegs  to, ached  i the  heavi ^  e  always  cheerful, 
ordering  saddles  off,  that  they  might  the  better .  ..  t/in  a  high  form.  They 
smiling,  imperturbable,  and  sb°we_u of  horses.  Nor  did  they  lack  for 


■ Then  I'd  take  him  out  of  your  sight  nnd - ” 


five*  ^  **  ^“ifin^d  r^X^ed' mud,  daylight  to  •’get  a  little 
humour  Sometimes  b  d  profeSsional  asides,  which  greatly  enter- 

nearer  his  hoss  ;  sometimes  y  were  w£.king  hard  and  maintaining  their  lofty 

tained  those  who  heard  hem.  o{  ^  ^  rpnown  in  hack  and  hunter  circles 

rnSyV^^officia!  catalogue  and  turned  to  the  cup  competition.  He  read 
as  follows,  but  got  no  further  : 
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“DRIVING  CLASSES. 

OPEN  COMPETITION 
For  the  Union  Silver  Challenge  Cup. 

(To  be  won  three  times  before  becoming  property  of  the  winner.) 

Present  Holder  :  William  Yeo,  Esq.,  Jr..  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  Holsworthy. 

Class  28. 

Mr.  Yeo.  Iron-grey  Mare,  Sally  B.,  6  years. 

Miss  F.  Hux table.  Chestnut  Gelding,  Flying  Fox,  5  years.” 

Billy  stuck  fast  at  this  entry.  There  were  eight  other  horses  in  the  competition,  but 
he  had  no  eyes  for  them.  His  jaw  fell,  his  hands  went  down  with  the  catalogue  in 
them.  A  bad-tempered  man  on  a  bad-tempered  hunter,  coming  disappointed  out  of  the 
ring,  nearly  ran  over  him. 

Friends  presently  met  the  doctor,  and  he  questioned  them  concerning  Flying  Fox, 
but  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  the  horse.  James  Ryall,  however,  was  able  to  give  him 
some  information. 

“Yes,  that’s  my  cousin,  Frances.  A  nice  little  gelding.  I  got  him  for  her  at 
Taunton,  as 
she  took  a 
great  fancy 
to  him.  She’s 
so  keen 
about  ’em 
you  know.” 

"Kee  n 
about  ’em ! 

Horses  ?  ” 

“  Rather ! 

Funny  you 
never  found 
that  out. 

You’ll  see 
her,  I  ex¬ 
pect ,  pre¬ 
sently.” 

“Who’s 
going  to 
drive  her 
horse  ?  ” 

“Why, 
she  is.” 

“  She  is ! 

Great  Scott ! 

She  can’t !  ” 

“  Not  like 
ycu.  As  you 
said  three 
months  ago, 
nobody 
really  knows 
how  to 
handle  the 
ribbons  here 
but  your¬ 
self.  Still, 
for  three 
months’ 
work,  she’s 
not  bad.” 

“Who 
taught 
her  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t. 

I’m  no  good 
— o  n  1  y  a 
rough  and 
ready 
farmer.  Joe 
Masters  o  f 
P  1  y  m  outh 
taught  her.” 

Ryall 
m  e  n  t  ioned 
about  the 
best  profes¬ 
sional  whip 
in  the 
country. 

“  But  her 
nerve.  She 
had  no 
nerve.  I’ve 
seen  her 
shiver  and 
turn  pale 
when  I  was 
driving.” 

“What  a 
poor  compli¬ 
ment  to  a 
swell  like 
you !  She 
won’t  turn 
pale  to  day 
— or  shiver 
either.” 

Billy  was  agitated,  but  not  so  much  that  he  perceived  a  certain  contemptuous  irony 
in  the  farmer’s  remarks.  Now  Ryall,  who  was  on  the  committee,  returned  to  the  ring, 
and  the  doctor,  meeting  his  own  party,  had  to  escort  a  mother  and  two  rather 
uninteresting  maiden  aunts  round  the  show.  They  were  not  attracted  by  animals,  but 
paid  much  attention  to  the  garden  produce  and  gloated  over  the  display  of  overgrown 
leeks  and  turnips,  eschalots  and  runner  beans,  cabbages,  and  giant  potatoes  that 
appeared  to  be  bursting  their  silvery  skins  in  all  shades  from  palest  amber  to  regal  purple. 
Light  played  over  their  silky  “  jackets,”  and  those  learned  in  this  vegetable  declared 
that  they  would  have  done  credit  to  a  county  show.  From  these  commanding  tubers 
Billy  conducted  his  party  to  the  fruit,  where  it  spread  in  a  splash  of  rich  colours  and 
exuded  a  fine  fragrance  under  the  cool  shadow  of  the  awnings.  Red  apples  and  mellow 
pears,  plums,  yellow  and  purple,  peaches  with  the  hue  of  health  on  their  ruddy,  mottled 
cheeks,  grapes,  white  and  black  and  blooming,  green  figs  brimming  with  fatness, 
tomatoes,  melons,  and  autumn  leaves,  all  glowed  in  a  scented  colour  harmony  only 
disturbed  by  the  staring  white  and  blue  cards  that  marked  the  winners.  The  dazzle 


and  gleam  of  scarlet  and  gold,  russet  and  orange,  mingled  and  melted  together  and  made 
a  triumph  for  Autumn. 

The  maiden  aunts  also  lingered  around  the  dairy  produce.  The  butter  attained  to 
absolute  perfection ;  a  corn-coloured  crust  flaked  deliciously  over  the  cream  bowls. 
Honey  came  next.  It  ranged  from  palest  beer-colour  to  darkest  tortoiseshell;  and  in  it 
were  caught  and  reflected  stray  sunbeams.  The  sections  that  took  first  prize  were  plump 
and  lovely,  well  filled  to  the  edge,  with  just  a  glint  of  amber  light  showing  through  the 
translucent  wax. 

But  there  was  no  room  in  Mr.  Yeo’s  mind  for  milk  or  honey.  One  thought  filled 
it :  that  the  girl  he  had  jilted  was  about  to  enter  into  open  competition  with  him  for 
the  Union  Challenge  Cup.  It  took  his  wits  until  the  luncheon  hour  to  grasp  this 
extraordinary  fact.  It  spoilt  his  meal  and  rendered  him  restless.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  speak  to  Miss  Huxtable  if  he  saw  her,  but  she  did  not  appear.  A  half-bottle 
of  champagne  braced  Billy,  restored  his  egotism,  and  altered  the  point  of  view. 
Frances  was  doing  a  very  unmaidenly  thing,  surely.  Of  course,  girls  did  drive  their 
~  own  horses  in  public  competition— still,  she  deserved  to  be  well  beaten,  and  he  would 

do  it.  Then 
he  began  to 
wonder  what 
sort  of  horse 
Flying  Fox 
might  b  e . 
He  escaped 
from  his 
family  after 
the  speeches, 
and  entered 
the  official 
tent.  The 
Union  Cup 
appeared  on 
a  pedestal, 
and  some 
men  were 
admiring  it. 
The  trophy 
stood  nearly 
two  feet 
high,  was 
solid  silver, 
and  wrought 
in  the  usual 
style.  A 
garish  a  e  - 
sign  of  con- 
v  e  n  t  i  o  nal 
flowers  sur¬ 
rounded  the 
bas-relief  of 
a  trotting 
pony  in  a 
d  o  g-cart. 
Seven  p  r  e - 
vious  com- 
petitors  had 
won  it,  but 
only  Yeo 
had  ever 
succeeded  in 
a  second 
win.  Now  it 
remained  for 
his  name  to 
be  inscribed 
for  the  third 
time.  Then 
the  Union 
would  have 
to  find 
money  for  a 
new  chal¬ 
lenge  cup. 

Cheered  by 
the  opinions 
of  those  in 
the  tent, 
Billy  at  last 
proceeded  to 
a  quiet 
corner  under 
the  trees, 
where  his 
mare  was 
waiting  for 
her  turn. 
H  e  helped 
his  man  to 
harness  her, 
looked  to  his 
own  toilet, 
put  on  his 
gloves  and 
p  r  e  s  e  n  tlv 
trotted  into 
the  ring  and 

joined  a  procession  already  walking  round.  Cheers  greeted  Sally  B.,  and  the  little 
judges  smiled  upon  her  as  upon  a  familiar  friend.  The  new  dog-cart  looked  very 
stylish  also,  and  threw  a  perceptible  shadow  over  the  more  homely  traps  about  it. 
But  Sally  B.,  and  not  the  dog-cart,  had  to  be  judged,  and  the  little  men  began  critically 
to  examine  the  other  competitors  that  they  might  see  whether  anything  worthy  to  hold 
a  candle  to  the  iron-grey  was  entered.  A  useful  lot  they  were,  and  one  or  two  pleased 
the  judges,  but  nothing  showed  to  much  advantage  beside  Billy’s  steed.  Then,  as  they 
began  to  move,  the  last  competitor  appeared,  and  Yeo  saw  a  bright  chestnut,  in  the 
handsomest  cart  that  had  ever  twinkled  with  gossamer  wheels  round  that  ring.  Frances 
Huxtable  was  driving,  and  driving  perfectly.  “Another  and  a  louder  roarf’  make 
Flying  Fox  prick  his  ears  a  trifle,  but  a  word  from  his  mistress  steadied  him.  He 
joined  the  procession,  and  a  great  hum  of  excitement  went  up  round  the  ropes.  People 
strained  forward ;  men  shouted  to  their  friends ;  a  movement  marked  the  row  of  figures 
in  the  grand  stand ;  because  one  glance  at  Flying  Fox  told  even  tyros  that  this  was  to  be 
no  walk-over  for  the  famous  Holsworthy  mare. 


7/  Fd  been  a  selfish  man,  I'd  have  kept  her  to  her  bargain .” 
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With  a  grand  dog-cart  behind  him  that  had  cost  as  much  again  as  the  doctor’s 
Flying  Foi  slipped  along,  and  his  driver,  m  a  neat  grey  coat,  grey  gloves  and  grey 
bowler  hat,  sat  impassive,  her  eyes  ahead.  Her  whip  was  in  the  socket  her  hands 
well  down.  No  girl  ever  drove  a  fine  horse  to  better  advantage,  and  the  exceeding 
goodness  of  the  gelding’s  temper  was  as  apparent  as  the  quality  of  his  blood.  b 

The  judges  were  all  alive  in  a  moment.  Round  and  round  they  turned.  For  a  time 
there  was  no  sound  but  the  thud,  thud  of  the  trotting  horses,  and  the  jingle  and  jolt  of 
the  carts  over  the  grass. 

Then,  one  by  one,  the  steeds  were  stopped,  until  only  an  iron-grey  and  a  chestnut 
remained.  The  last  doubt  swiftly  vanished.  Flying  Fox  was  faster,  a  better  mover 
and  more  symmetrical  than  the  mare.  Some  even  declared  that  he  was  as  far  ahead  of 
the  defeated  iron-grey  as  she  herself  stood  above  the  rest  of  the  competitors. 

Among  the  first  to  realise  this  fact  was  the  owner  of  Sally  B.  Whatever  else  he 
might  not  know,  Billy  understood  a  horse  when  he  saw  it.  Frances  had  beaten  him 
badly  and  won  the  Union  Cup. 

Universal  applause  and  a  salvo  of  hand-clapping  rewarded  the  decision  as  a  member 
°f  tte  COninilttee  doffed  hi®  hafc’  aPProached  Miss  Huxtable,  and  handed  her  the  blue 

With  the  ribbon  on  her  whip,  she  drove  once  swiftly  round  the  rinz  then 
disappeared;  while  Billy  had  no  spirit  even  to  do  this,  and,  accompanied  bv  a  red 
rosette  and  a  very  sick  heart,  walked  his  defeated  heroine  away.  y 

Many  in  the  graJJd  stand  knew  a  part  of  the  meaning  of  this  scene.  Girls  stole  sly 


[“  HOLLY  L HAVES.”]  7 


“• r-  *h*“™d  * *». 
..  T  y  f  U  that  !t  would  be  to  Ftrike  while  the  iron  was  hot 

to  win  ilZtXlTZV,  Bu‘ 1  ””ud  “■  1 

w"“r, -o-"  rrr'cliiy  ST,r„d 
~  ar  “d  r 5 

•grogioo,  conduct,  I  would  ,i||i„»|,  m,k,  1  ”  8  ,  "  ,  b“““  ***"“•  "V 

sr-”dZr.“dk "  ',r  « o^,.^ 

its  hard  tor  a  proud  man  like  me  to  say  these  thim™  •  ill  vm,  t>  J  a  ,e  ’ 

nzzs — - ->  rn-r, 

qnite^s  muchem!sUkfnVas  you  lire  ?  ”  makes  mistake8'  Surely  I  was 

Then  you  forgive  me!  How  like  your  big  nature  to  do  so  *  To  think  thof 
pardon  a  cad  and  a  brute  not  worthy  to  tie  your  shoe-string.”  ‘  y°U  C*n 

‘  We  can’t  help  being  ourselves,”  she  said,  vaguely  but  sweetly. 


Few  noticed  Frances  drive  off 
glances  at  the  P»'®>  crestfallen  doctor;  men  openly  rejoiced  at  his  downfall,  and  gave 

three  cheers  for  toe  v,lriner  b 

A,  member  ®  committee  met  another. 

“It’S  an‘U(tW'1"  -thafc  bIows  nobody  any  good,”  he  said.  “ Thank  the  Lord  the  cup’s 
not  gone.  F,f  yn®  X1'e.as  sa.ved  !  ” 

qhe  eic'f®"\  _  jumping  competitions  now  increased  the  numbers  at  the  ring  side, 
and  few  "“‘“T  f  rsW»ces  drive  off  the  ground  with  her  mother. 

later  >n  V  their  host  returned  home  to  Bowden,  and  with  him  he  brought  the 

Union  C“nanie 

"V'Diif  til  always  be  alongside  his  now,  whether  yon  like  it  or  not  I  ”  he  said. 

IV. 


t  week  after ,  ,r  „  , 

he  took  his  defe  nrds  ^eo  ca^ed  afc  Bowden,  He  drove  over  with  Sally 
favoured  hiny  _Ht«d  mare  P^posely-to  increase  the  pathos  of  the  situation. 
Fences,  on  f0  nd  he  was  half-way  up  the  long  drive  to  the  dwelling  hoi 
Righted.  MiSjJ  S  appeared  alone.  He  stopped,  handed  the  reins  to  his  n 
terrier,  Peter ^  huxtable  greeted  him  pleasantly,  and  smiled  when  she  bow. 
Pisfact  °he ej. ^Dienibered  Billy,  and  barked  a  welcome  of  the  friendliest 
the  doctor ,  for  he  held  it  a  favourable  omen 
jotted  back  t0  the.!"tra"ce’  and  Bi,,-V  «nd  Frances  were  left  ale 


pis  M 

“W«,V  .dotted  back  to  the  entrance,  and  Billy  and  Frances  were  left  al 
be  W  Congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  on  your  splendid 

/Wsto,„  Sh°uW  not  h?.Ve  ce?u  U  P°SSible  if  1  bad  not  seen  it.  Bi 
/  y°Ur  Splendid  handling,  that  beautiful  gelding  smothered  my  P»or  li 


the  ground  with  her  mother. 


“And  may  I  darejto  hope  that  you  will  let - ?” 

“  Bygones  be  bygones  ?  Of  course  I  will !  We’re  sure  to  meet  sometimes.  Jim  and 
I  are  always  out  of  doors.” 

“Jim?  Another  horse  ?  ” 

“  No.  Jim  Ryall.  We’re  going  to  be  married  next  month,  you  know;  but  we  kept  it 
a  tremendous  secret.  You’re  almost  the  first  to  hear  it.  Flying  Fox  and  that  dear 
little  trap  were  his  wedding  present;  and  I’m  learning  to  ride,  too!  And  I  do 
believe  I  love  horses  even  better  than  water-colour  drawing,  after  all.  Aren’t  women 
changeable  ?  ” 

Billy  looked  blank  and  stood  quite  still. 

“Then  I’ve  given  myself  away  for  nothing!”  he  exclaimed  involuntarily. 

‘‘You’re  the  very  last  man  to  do  that,”  she  answered,  and  still  smiled,  while  he 
stared  dumb. 

Five  minutes  later  Sally  B.  was  lapidly  drawing  the  physician  back  to  his  own 
domain ;  and  when  night  came  an  adoring  mother,  who  knew  his  mission,  inquired 
what  success  had  attended  it. 

“  She’s  engaged  to  that  rich  bounder,  Ryall.”  he  explained.  “  And,  honestly,  I’m 
rather  thankful,  for  the  woman  has  deteriorated  terribly.  She  used  to  be  so  refined 
and  sensitive— loved  pictures  and  all  that.  Now,  by  Jove!  her  tongue’s  like  a  razor! 
So  vulgar,  I  always  think,  for  a  woman  to  try  and  score  off  a  man.  Of  course,  they 
can’t  do  it.  What  is  it  about  horses  that  makes  girls  lose  their  refinement?  We  don’t. 
Look  at  me.  I’ve  been  mixed  up  with  horses  and  hounds  all  my  life,  and  yet,  mother, 
I’m  always  a  gentleman.” 
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UOLLY  leaves."] 
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the  KILLING  of  “SWEETWATER” 

8,  MORLEY  ROBERTS.  Wustnted  by  A.  FORESTIER.  ^ 


I’m  sorry 


He  sob  bail  fit  to  tear  the  works  out  of  himself. 


T  HAD  come  into  Painted  Bock  from  Ennis  Creek  in  a  Studebaker  wagon  pulled  by 
Jones’  two  mules,  Punch  and  Judy,  and,  while  the  men  at  the  store  were  making 
up  my  orders  for  the  extra  grub  that  would  see  us  through  shearing,  I  took  a  /*,,<* 
all  round  the  town  It  Had  never  seemed  more  peaceful  to  me,  and  1  daresay  that  any 
tender- foot  from  the  East  would  have  thought  it  lacked  all  those  elements  of  romance 

Ihmgs^re  XdluH.  ^  ^  ^  ^  -  ** 

leJTrvee  !ot  LIT'  *°  l><!  “  drllarJin  “**  hU"  City"  said  PilIsb"ry,  with  a  yawn,  “at 
‘  \  Tl  ,***?  on  one  for  days.  And  as  for  excitement,  there  ain’t  any  It's 

^rririrPAr  that  n,y  nerve  is  **  - 1  ^ — 

period  o’/ pcace1nh  Pa^^?T *U' .f#Ct”  ^  the  longbaired  Georgian,  “that 'such  a 
f  reckon  that  solid  nea^  ■R°ck  18  mostl>‘  broke  UP  by  someone  havin’  a  sudden  funeral. 

trvin’ to  us  and  those  S  °n  OUF  nerves’  aru*  want  of  gayness  and  money  is 

tryin  to  us,  and  those  that  Have  a  stake  in  the  City  feel  it.  Oh,  I’d  not  be  surprised  if 
the  calm  was  broke  up  any  moment.”  p 

with  'me'  *°  ^  °n  *-b®<r  sad  estate  as  to  inquire  if  they  would  have  a  liquor 

“I  should  smile,”  said  Pillsbury,  and  we  went  into  the  American  house  and  had 
something  destruct  Highly  poisonous  at  twenty  five  cents  a  drink.  While  we 

stood  up  to  the  ba s  **lscussed  tbe  trying  peace,  a  stranger  looked  into  the  saloon  as 

,{  he  were  seekmg  someone  tl.ere,  and  j  saw  Gedge.s  eyes 

“Who  was  that  .  asked,  and  Gedge  stared  at  me  with  an  odd  far  away  look 
“I  was  mst  try*"  to  recall  him,’’  said  Gedge.  “  I  don’t  never  forget  a  face,  and  yet 
somehow  1  cant  place  nim.  J 

“Why  should  ’’  ^sked  the  bar-tender.  “  He’s  a  stranger,  sure  pop.  I  saw  him 

get  ofi  the  oars  yeste  ay  and  j  ve  been  jn  Painted  Rock  nigh  on  to  three  and  j 

lay  ten  dollars  he  tiasi\  t,  been  here  durin’  that  time.” 

“Well,  Vveseen  \m  somewhere,  I’ll  take  an  oath  to  that  on  a  stack  of  Bibles,”  said 
Gedge.  “lve  -Un  locality  morn  three  years,  my  son,  and  mebbe  I  saw 

him  twenty  >?ear  V  **  Ge°rg,a-  1  nev<*  forget  a  face  or  an  injury  or  a  good  turn 
done  me,  and  so  I  liev’ a  solid  based  opinion  that  I’ve  done  more  than  passed  the 

time  o!  day  *l  *  melancholy  individual  that  poked  his  head  in  here  just  now  and 
*aoV  a  look  ar°uncl  deserted  halls.” 

We  had  some  more  poison  at  Pillsbury’s  expense,  and  then  Gedge  smote  the  bar  with 
tiis  open  bano-  looked  at  him  in  silence. 

“rren’*e  gou  8‘ranger  in  my  mind,”  said  the  Georgian;  “I  knew  I 

»houM> 48  him  to  rights.  It’s  a  mighty  strange  thing  that  he  should  turn  up 

^tak  “ed  to  us  ,  a"d  1  W?"d,er  what  he’s  linking  of  as  he  wanders  around.” 

■.^•keeper  fill  J7,th  a"  °dd  °°k  ,n  h,s  face>  and  we  knew  there  was  a  story  coming. 
^■Xdge  “P  °“r  Lgla8Sesta«a,n  al  my  nod,  and  I  slid  a  dollar  over  to  him 

'“’we.  Ktt",g  the  hang  of  h,s  reminiscences.  He  sighed,  took  a  liquor,  and 

-1"*  « flit  name  is  ^  _  • 

(iejwtest  ^ith,  just  ■  mith  and  what  else  I  forget,”  said  Gedge.  “and  he  gave 
~~_Z3,ee','‘3to\\  •‘prise  I  ever  had,  and  that,  in  my  varied  and  not  unremarkable 

ii0rf  a  ,,  der.” 

0ki<ijf"  *»«  surprise?”  asked  Pillsbury.  “Did  he  take  you  on  at  poker  and 


iu  r  ^*8  head  solemnly. 

.  ...  Meet  the  man  that  can  do  that,  and  well  y0„  sabe  it,  Pillsbury.  It 
i  ,  ll>g  by  any  means,  but  it  was  a  surprise,  and  no  fatal  error.  There’s  two 
Sufpr;g6S  accordin’  to  my  mind,  and  one  of  them  is  when  a  man  without 
“dm  his  composition,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  suddenly  develops  sand  and  lays 
“  someone  that  is  a  terror.  And  the  other  kind  of  great  and  remarkable  surprise  is 

o  ^hen  a  man,  a  brave  man  and  a  man  that  the  hull  camp  respects  shoWS  up  as  a  coward 
hasn't  tie  guts  of  a  chi prounk.  That  was  the  sad  case  .»,«  very  Smii 


with  the  very  Smith  that 

*  CoPUright  l905i  hy  Hurley  Robert,. 


indde  thu  b-  »»d  -k  a — **  -  - 

the'storfd  him  not  to  trouble  about  his  being  a  countryman  of  mine,  and  asked  for 

-2r ^uSe  wS  “b“Vr"‘ 

.mith  gridr:ishtoishow.dDs, that 

He'took  I(rld, !5itCh  y°U  th£  ta,C  “  eaSy  aa  fab  off  a  fog.”  “Uld 

and  stood  thfnkinger  ^  P°U-lf* 

*"'a  ^  Br’  1  am’”  said  Gedge-  “of  course  it  was  Hale.” 

“Not  Bill  Hat  of  Wwatif” ^  ^  ‘°  ^  in  «-  story. 

a  manhtahfltePh8ame  Ha'e’”  Sa'd  Gedg6’  “and  when  1  say  tbat  same  Bill  Hale  I  mean 
of  doin’  as  much  asTTHs  f^ratwheTLtl."  °f  ‘°Vin’  *“  6Xtent 

than  heather.""1  P'"8bU  'y;  “  1  n6W  had  n°  U8e  for  Hale’  aad  his  son  is  no  better 

that  *  Ha,e’  "  «•  «*»  «-»• 

Did  he  weep,  actually  weep?”  asked  his  brother  gambler 

older  sepaor  ear“  The  T'  ^  Pai"ful  l°  £ee  and  hear’  “n,”  replied  the 

r8POrt‘  T  h°  e  th,ng  made  me  feeI  sick.  and  I  was  some  sorry  that  I  could 
not  see  my  way  to  ...ter.ere  and  blow  the  roof  off  of  Hale’s  head.  I’ll  Ull  you  how  it 

Hetlnowed  hfs  dlw"  f*  deS"ed  ,the  bar  tender  to  do  his  duty  in  the  matter  of  poison, 
ne  swallowed  his  dose  of  nose  paint  and  took  a  breath. 

“fort'Jw  V"  t  "eigkbourhood  of  the  Rock,  but  over  to  San  Antone,”  said  Gedge, 

are  an  imnortanT  n,u  W&S  "°  "!0re  than  a  r0ck-  and  those  d™»  fools,  of  which  le 
vet  devehfneH  P  ’vWc  ”  "eckoned  that  this  City  was  goin’  to  be  somethin’,  had  not 
yet  developed  any  such  fatal  deelusion.  To  be  strickly  ackerate,  which  is  my  aim  I 

ordfnarvafooias'nthd  Ka<1  °f  by  S'X  cowboys’  five  wanderin’  lunatics,  four 

ordinary  fools,  three  surveyors,  two  brayin’  burros,  and  one  wise  man  who  saw  it  and 

and  the  Tex  P  p  7™!!  kn°W"  *°  a"y  €xtent  bey°nd  the  Injuns  and  greasers, 

scoundrel  th  7  Patlfic  Riulroad  wa8  ™Posin’  as  an  unborn  idea  in  the  braift  of  the 
scoundrel  that  was  at  last  ass  enough  to  give  birth  to  the  unfounded  notion  that  all 
parts  of  this  holy  terror  of  a  State  was  equal  worth  the  blood  and  bones  of  a  white  man 
However  that  s  only  my  sore  talk,  because  I’ve  grown  up  here,  and  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas  .sn  t  what  ,t  was  cracked  up  to  be.  This  yer  Smith  was  a  pioneer  in  his  way.  and 
hed  a  hell  of  a  reputation  for  bein’  sandy  with  the  Apaches  or  any  other  breed  of 
Injuns  and  there  s  men  about  to  this  day  that  will  tell  you  that  same  and  stand  to  it 
He  had  a  store  in  San  Antone  and  one  over  to  Dallas  likewise,  and  was  a  man  with  the 
repute  of  hev.n  made  money.  At  times  the  quiet  of  San  Antone  got  on  his  nerves, 
although  it  wasnt  hell-fired  quiet  by  any  means,  and  killin’s  was  frequent,  and  he  would 
get  up  and  mosey  off  somewhere  in  this  direction,  and  maybe  as  far  as  the  Staked 
Plain  where  buffalo  was  plenty  then,  as  you  may  judge.  Then  he  would  come  back 
ana  sell  stuff,  and,  as  I  said,  make  money.  But  about  a  year  before  his  humiliation  by 
the  said  Hale,  he  told  me  that  a  notion  was  growin’  in  him  fast  to  go  back  to  the  old 
country  or  a  spell.  For  it  appears  that  Englishmen  are  the  same  as  us  in  that  way,  and 
they  pine  for  the  land  where  they  were  born  iest  as  if  it  was  as  fine  a  land  as  Georgia 
and  not  a  down  trodden  place  with  kings  and  queens  in  it.  If  any  Englishman  in  the 
present  company  ain’t  pleased  with  my  deescription  of  Britain,  I  hereby  apologise  and 
state  that  I’m  not  wholly  serious.  Well,  Smith  took  this  sad  idea  into  his  cabeza,  and, 
after  rakin’  up  an  honest  man  (he  came  from  Georgia,  and  I  won’t  give  his  name  away), 
he  lit  out  for  the  old  country  and  was  gone  nigh  on  to  nine  months.  Durin’  that  period 
thishyer  honest  Georgian  had  a  time  collectin’  debts  at  the  end  of  a  gun,  but  I’ll  say 
this  for  the  galoot,  that  the  debts  that  wasn’t  collected  on  time  was  few.  And  when 
Smith  come  back  he  was  that  pleased  with  me  that  he  endowed  me  there  and  then  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  over  and  above  what  the  contract  called  for.  Oh,  he  was 
an  honest  man  and  one  that  I  liked,  and  he  was  tol’rable  popular;  oh,  he  was  tol’rable 
popular.  And  I  soon  perceived  that  a  change  had  come  over  him  through  this  trip  of 
his  to  the  old  country,  and  ho  let  out  what  it  was  the  very  night  he  went  over  the 
accounts  of  the  business  with  me.  1  noted  that  he  was  considerable  gentler  and  softer 
in  his  ways,  and  there  was  a  dreamy  look  about  him,  like  as  if  some  lady  had  taken  hold 
of  his  little  heart  and  given  it  a  tender  squeeze,  and  he  soon  let  on  that  he  had  run 
plumb  agin  the  greatest  daisy  of  a  girl  that  he  had  ever  seen  while  he  was  over  in  your 
monarch-ridden  country,  and  he  said  that  her  and  him  had  fixed  up  to  jine  teams  and 
pull  across  the  flowery  prairie  of  life  while  they  two  did  live.  For  an  Englishman  and 
a  storekeeper  he  was  some  poetical  about  this  incident,  which  had  happened  to  him  for 
the  first  time,  so  that  all  his  eemotions  were  young  and  virgin,  and  some  surprised  me. 

He  reckoned  to  sell  out  in  six  months,  and  go  home  permanent  and  put  his  pile  into  a 
business  that  the  girl’s  brother  was  boss  of,  and  that  was  how  him  and  Hale  came  into 
the  arena  and  locked  horns  and  made  the  dust  fly.  Hale  was  always  a  bad  man  to  deal 
with,  and  not  what  I  should  call  honest,  onless  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  tell  a  lie.  But  4 
Smith  was  straight  about  money;  as  straight  as  a  straight  game.  And  I’ve  noticed,  by 
the  way,  that  some  of  the  galoots  in  business  that  are  down  on  the  gamblera  are  ready 
to  run  in  a  cold  deck  on  a  confidin’  stranger  with  the  best  and  worst  of  the  gamblin’ 
fraternity,  of  which  me  and  Pillsbury  are  honourable  members.  And  to  go  on,  I  don’t 
sabe  exactly  the  point  that  Smith  and  Hale  fell  out  about,  but  fall  out  they  did,  and  , 
there  was  the  possibility  of  a  difficulty  right  there.  Thishyer  Hale  has  a  gift,  I  don’t 
deny  it,  and  if  it’s  a  rare  gift  it  is  a  mighty  useful  one.  He  could  always  smell  out  by 
instinct  the  man  that  was  going  to  fight,  and  he  smelt  out  that  Smith  warn’t  for  some 
reason.  Oh,  it  was  a  wonder  to  us  boys,  and  we  marvelled  about  it,  for  we  hed 
reespected  ^Smith  considerable,  and  I  was  among  them  that  did,  and  it  sickened  me  to 
see  the  way  that  Hale  walked  over  Smith.  Being  then  like  a  young  burro,  and  as  full 
of  conceit  as  a  greaser  with  new  bell  spurs  on,  I  never  tumbled  to  the  reason,  and  I 
grew  cold  to  Smith  and  looked  south  when  he  was  cornin’  west.  And  then  one  night  the 
boys  came  and  told  me  that  Hale  had  slapped  the  face  of  Smith,  and  that  Smith  was 
sayin’  nothin’  about  it.  Well,  you  can  believe  me,  I  was  clean  clear  flummoxed,  and  still  I 
didn’t  tumble.  You  see,  I  wasn’t  married  as  yet.  and  Mrs.  Gedge  was  at  that  time  no 
more  than  one  of  the  gals  for  whom  I  had  a  tender  feelin’  and  as  much  respect  as  they 
forced  me  to  hev.  Though  I  hed  bin  some  cold  with  Smith  seein’  the  way  he  put  up 
with  Hale’s  want  of  manners  before  this,  I  went  down  to  Smith’s  store  and  walked  in  to 
see  what  I  could  see.  And  what  I  saw  was  poor  Smith,  cryin’  like  a  lost  kid,  with  his 
head  on  a  parcel  of  store  pants.  He  sobbed  fit  to  tear  the  works  out  of  himself,  and  it 
made  me  that  bashful  and  ashamed  that  I  retired  to  the  rear  and  saw  him  no  more 
until  this  very  day  that  he  put  his  head  into  this  saloon  and  never  knew  me.  And  that  i 
night  (I’m  tellin’  you  the  truth,  though  you  may  stare  and  shake  your  cabezas  till  they 
fall  off)  he  signed  over  all  his  business  to  this  same  Hale,  and  took  the  cash  and  departed 
for  the  down-trodden  realm  of  England.  He  said  good-bye  to  none,  for  the  boys  were 
some  cold,  naturally,  ez  they  hed  reckoned  on  him  lavin’  Hale  out,  and  were  surprised 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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to  a  painful  degree  that  he  hadn't.  *  For  Smith  hed  always  bin  a  self-respectin’  citizen 
and  they  had  hoped  to  attend  Hale’s  funeral  in  their  thousands  to  signify  that  tliev 
were  not  sorry.  Hale  wasn’t  popular.  He  wasn’t  ‘a  bad  man,’  but  he  was  inclined  t 
be  bad  with  those  that  he  could  pick  out,  and  a  bad  man  in  a  quiet  crowd  is  the  most 
contemptable  creation  of  heaven,  accordin’  to  my  gospel.  And  there  you  are.  That’, 
all  the  yarn  and  all  there  is  to  it.  Only  I’m  some  perplexed  to  know  what  has  fetched 
him  here  and  what  he  wants.  I  wish  some  that  I  spotted  him  when  he  put  his  head  in 
here,  and  asked  him  to  explain  this  sad  mystery.”  ‘  11 

Then  Gedge  stopped  and  cooled  his  throat  with  something  less  harmful  than  Western 
brandy,  and  we  also  drank  and  were  silent  till  Pillsbury  said  something 

44  But,  Keno,  you  threw  out  a  dark  hint  that  if  you  hadn’t  been  a  young  fool  you 
might  hev  come  to  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  what  made  this  Smith  so  poor  a  thing  when 
it  came  to  gun-play  with  a  man  like  Hale.”  8 

“  I  did  throw  out  a  hint  on  that  point,  I  own,”  said  Gedge,  •«  and  you  are  not  as 
young  as  I  was  then,  and  ought  to  hev  the  sabe  to  spot  the  ace  right  off.  It  was  the 

“  The  English  girl  he  was  to  get  wedded  to  ?  ”  asked  Pillsbury. 

“  What  other,  my  son  ?  ”  asked  the  Georgian.  “  She  made  a  coward  of  him  ” 

“Do  you  reckon  she  said  he  warn’t  to  kill  no  more  people,  or  else  she  wouldn’t  come 
into  the  firm?” 

“Nothin’  of  the  sort,”  said  Keno.  “My  notion  is  a  simple  one,  and  it  is  as  clear  to 
7  as  flight.  Smith  was  plumb  crazy  about  thishyer  girl,  and  wouldn’t  run  no  risks 
not  marry in’  her.” 

the  i  See’  40  bee  aure’”  said  pil,sbury>  who  was  a  bachelor  and  notoriously  indifferent  to 
that  aP?S  °f  women-  “  I  see.  It’s  as  clear  as  mud.  I’d  like  to  see  the  female  beauty 
.  W°U'd  hold  back  my  gun  if  someone  smote  me  over  the  cabeza.  I’d  rather  be  an 

.„,  “red  shot-a p  corpse  than  be  kissed  and  canoodled  by  the  entire  female  sect  with 

y  Pretensions  to  beauty.” 


‘  ,  .  "d  ..  do  as  he  done-  Pm  of  opinion  that  Smith  had  something  of  the 

whv  hi  °  I"  1  h6d  when  he  let  Hale  sniite  him.  And  I  dew  wonder  some 

y  he  s  out  here  agin  and  lookin’,  as  you  maybe  noticed,  some  sad  and  miserbul  ” 

me  with  vbbJr  r  \d°ad’”  I  SUggeSted’  and  Ged8e  stoPPed  suddenly.  He  looked  at 
me  with  visible  admiration,  and  I  was  much  pleased. 

*1  Engiish'llan  y°“  hev  uncommon  bright  ideas,”  he  said.  “  I  believe  yon  have 

for  Hale’s  chan  c™’  “d.^  y°U  h®V  rd  not  «ive  one  single  solitary  continental  cuss 
tor  Hale  s  chances  of  survivin’  the  summer.” 

He  shook  his  head. 

moIlIvTOUldnt’  thatS  °  fact’”  he  repeated’  “I  wonder  if  Hale  is  in  town  now.  He 

We  naT!i°7^°nCe  *  W6ek’  h®  HaS  interest  in  Bea1'8  8tore-  Aid  out.” 
attend  jat  the  C°rner  and  1  saw  him  walk  ’"to  Beal’s.  I  had  my  own  business  to 

whlre  I  ^enl  fi  dinner.  m°re  *  h°UrS  latCT’  whe"  1  was  at  Ham"ton's, 

He  wibKd:heaided  Hai"ilton  introduced  the  subject  of  Smith  the  moment  he  saw  me 

the  I  T  J  T  ,ttIe  excited>  for  he  waa  one  of  the  few  who  knew  the  rights  of 
he  story  and  he  hated  Hale  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  debtor  who  had  no  chance  of 

considTratioTfor  theweTk'  de8P  *"  Hale’S  C‘UtChe8’  Ha‘e  WM  “  man  of  8ma11 
I’m  ]!fdnniireCk(T  (totund"Stand  il’  my  8°n.”  said  the  old  boarding-house  keeper,  “but 
geTtin  level"  wUh^ale.”*lth  ^  ““  ^  *  T"“*  *«  “  **  P-pose  of 
“After  all  these  years?”  I  asked. 

“Why  not?”  replied  Hamilton.  “I’ve  known  a  killin’  to  be  postponed  twenty  years 

he  tensmme  al  H  ?,h’  rd  ntb?  ^  myse,f  than  Hale‘  For  Smith’s  wife  is  dead, 
Hak  Tfc  d  3  daughter  to0’  and  there  is  a  look  about  him  that  bodes  no  good  to 
Hale,  lhat’s  my  notion,  and  I’ll  back  it.  Here  he  comes.” 

Smith  came  out  on  the  verandah,  and  took  a  long  chair  and  sat  smoking. 


1  heard  the  sound  of  two  quick  shots. 


“Well,  1  *  ^m,th  ihought  otherwise,”  said  Gedge,  “and  as  he  didn’t  acqi 

us  with  his  r  ^nd  88  1  know  he  was  a  man  beefore  this  unfort’nit  incident,  I 

a  kind  of  at  >f  we  knew  all  we  might  say  he  did  almost  right,  hard  as  it 

imagine 

But  Pilisbufy  sHook  his  head  sadly. 

hTrry0U  ta,k  so’”  said  P’Bshury.  Gedge  did  not  answer,  a 
fewra1®0  w.  be  and  I  went  away  together,  leaving  the  other  gambler  to  think 

““‘to stared  a?*  had  g°nela.hundred  y«d«>  Gedge  stopped  and  laid  hold  o: 

said  me  with  his  bright  black  eyes,  and  a  queer  smile  stole  over  his  f 
„e  ^  a  mighty  1  a,n  1  PlIlsbury  a  man  that  is  blind  to  things  outside  of  kyi 
L  years  ago  y  wsPect  for  me’  and  1 11  not  say  it  isn’t  justified,  but  I’ll  own  tc 
me  om  *  drank  c?wboy  °?r  at  E1  Pa8°  kick«d  me,  and  then  pulled  a  gun 
Joses-.'”  1  Of  the  place,  and  I  went  as  meek  as  a  lamb.  D’ye  know  w 

He  looked 

“HI  tell  -T8  fierce  as  a  trapped  grizzly  as  he  thought  of  this  little  incident 
itk’rtoty  said  Keno.  “Mrs.  Gedge  was  lying  sick  with  the  worst  so. 

^  pfieuniatisin,  and  the  doctor  was  there  three  times  a  day,  shakin’  his 
»"?«£.  \  .  8he’d  die.  Was  I  to  get  into  a  difficulty  in  them  circumstances  ?  1 

W  (A  my  k‘ck'n'  *'ke  a  man,  and,  when  the  old  lady  was  through  the  na 

Ahd  I  »pnt  ^  CaBon,  I  to,c,  her  about  >t,  and  she  said  that  I  was  a  man,  and  so  I 
IWwiu  °Ut  and  found  Mr.  Johnny  Cowboy  on  the  plaza,  and  I  pulled  my  gun 
UMW  it  d0Wn  0n  tbe  ground  before  him,  and  as  he  started  to  PUH  hie  I  jumped  him 
took  it  Way,  8nd  J  gat  astraddle  on  his  back  and  made  him  ride  me  round  the  bus 
Hock  of  the  town.  There  was  a  crowd  to  see  the  show,  y0„  ,.  a„d  on  each  str< 
Stopped  and  explained  to  the  crowd  ‘hat  why  I  hadn’t  killed  him  before  was  a] 

Kooont  of  Mrs.  Gedge,  1  H  my  fiery’  untamed  ! 

Jd,  Ik  mi*  saloon  and  stood  him  skinful,  because  he  w  fbe  only  man  who 


Hale  s  cornin’  to  Painted  Rock  this  night,”  said  Hamilton,  in  a  whisper.  44  He’s 
been  over  to  Big  Springs,  and  will  lay  over  here  for  a  day.  Dye  think  a  man  should 
send  him  word  that  Smith  is  here  ?  ” 

Whatever  I  thought  would  make  no  difference,  and  I  declined  to  state  what  I 
thought  or  what  my  advice  was.  It  is  best  to  stand  clear  of  things  like  this  in  all 
countries,  and  especially  in  the  West.  Smith  sat  on  the  verandah  and  smoked  savagely, 
and  as  he  smoked  he  chewed  the  butt  of  his  cigar  and  thought.  He  did  not  speak,  and 
never  even  looked  at  me,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  till  Gedge  came  over  to  Hamilton’s  in  the 
evening.  When  Smith  heard  Keno’s  voice  he  looked  at  us  with  a  stayt,  and  ..evidently 
recognised  the  gambler.  Yet  he  made  no  sign  that  he  knew  him  till  Gedge  walked  over 
to  where  he  sat  and  held  out  his  hand. 

“I’m  glad  to  see  you  after  all  these  years,”  said  Gedge,  and  Smith  looked  at  him 
hard. 

44  Truth  ?  ”  he  asked. 

44  Solid  frozen  fact,”  said  Gedge. 

They  shook  hands,  and  Gedge  sat  down  by.  him. 

“You’ve  had  trouble  since  you  left?”  said  Gedge. 

“  I’ve  had  ten  years’  happiness,  and  now  it’s  done,”  said  the  pioneer.  “  She’s  dead, 
old  man.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Gedge.  They  did  not  speak  for  some  minutes,  and  then  Keno 
said  that  his  wife  would  be  sorry  to  hear  it.  But  old  Smith  did  not  know  that  Gedge 
had  been  married,  too. 

“Oh,  yep,”  said  Gedge,  “and  since  bein’  married  I’ve  understood  what  was  a  puzzle 
to  me  when  you  left  the  country,  Smith.” 

They  did  not  speak  of  Hale,  but  Smith  knew  what  was  in  the  other’s  mind.  Keno 
told  him  the  same  story  that  he  had  told  me  in  the  afternoon. 

“You  understand,”  said  Smith.  “She  was  very  delicate,  you  see,  Gedge,  and  she 
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loved  me  de  ir,  and  if  I'd  been  killed  it  would  have  killed  her.  That's  why  1  turned 
coward  and  stood  what  I  did.” 

I  shifted  my  chair  further  away,  and  the  scraping  of  the  chair  on  the  rough  flooring 
attracted  the  old  man’s  attention.  He  looked  at  me,  and  Hedge,  who  was  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  in  his  mind,  introduced  me  as  some  diversion.  We  talked  of  the  old  days,  of 
which  I  knew  nothing,  and  the  old  pioneer  told  us  some  strange  tales  as  we  sat  and 
smoked.  But  all  the  time  Hale  was  in  his  mind.  At  last  Smith  spoke  of  him. 

“What  do  you  know  of  Hale  now?  ”  he  asked. 

“Nothin’  to  speak  of,”  said  Gedge,  “but  I  reckon  he  has  done  well  with  his 
business.” 

“Is  he  any  altered?”  asked  Smith,  with  an  averted  face.  “Do  folks  speak  well 
of  him?” 

“Not  to  any  reemarkable  extent.  A  mean  man  is  a  mean  man.  and  don’t  give  up  his 
meanness,  accordin’  to  my  observation  of  the  human  race,”  said  Gedge 

“I'd  half  like  to  hear  well  of  him,”  replied  Smith,  in  a  curious  hollow  voice.  “If  I 
could  hear  well  of  him  I  think - ” 

“  What  d’ye  think,  Smith  ?  ” 

But  Smith  did  not  finish  his  broken  sentence.  But  he  went  on  with  another  that  was 
partner  to  the  thought  that  inspired  it. 

“  Is  there  any  one  that  loves  him,  Gedge  ?  Has  he  ever  married  ?  ” 

Gedge  shook  his  head. 

“Has  he  got  a  friend,  any  man  who  sticks  up  for  him?”  insisted  Smith,  as  if  he 
was  anxious  to  be  told  that  this  was  the  case.  I  saw  that  Gedge  followed  the  workings 
of  the  man’s  strange  and  overwrought  mind,  and  he  hesitated  before  he  replied. 

“I  don’t  know  everything  about  Hale,”  he  said,  reluctantly,  “and  I  don’t  want  to  do 
him  no  injustice.  He  may  hev  a  friend  somewhere.” 

“  But  yon’ve  never  heard  of  one  ?  ”  said  the  pioneer,  with  a  sudden  savage  snap  in  his 
voice  that  made  me  wince.  “  I’m  glad  to  hear  that,  Gedge,  for  if  I’d  heard  that  he  had 
one  solitary  friend  in  the  State  of  Texas,  or  in  the  whole  United  States,  I’d  have  started 
for  England  by  the  next  East-bound  express.” 

He  looked  at  me  once  more,  and  then  turned  to  Gedge. 

“  This  young  man  knows  my  story,  Gedge  ?  ” 

Keno  nodded,  and  Smith  nodded  too,  and  was  silent  for  quite  a  while.  When  he  did 
speak  it  was  in  a  low,  concentrated  voice,  which  was  hard  to  follow.  He  spoke  as  if  he 
was  speaking  to  himself. 

“  I  ain’t  forgotten  it.  It  has  bin  a  red-hot  sore  on  my  mind  all  these  long  years, 
even  when  I  was  happiest  with  my  dear,  dead  wife.  She  got  to  know  of  it,  for  I  told 
her  the  truth  once,  when  she  thought  I  was  wearied  after  the  old  life  of  the  prairie. 
God  knows  that,  for  all  her  love,  I  did  hanker  some  to  see  the  sun  rise  up  in  these  clean 
places  of  the  earth,  but  it  warn’t  that  that  made  me  restless  and  uneasy.  Hale  had  a 
notion  how  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  goin’  back  to  marry  her,  and  he  played  on  it  and 
let  his  native  beastliness  out  on  me,  knowin'  that  I  would  do  aught  rather  than  die 
before  I  had  lived.  For  then  the  love'  I  bore  her  that  is  dead  was  all  my  life,  and  1 
never  knowed  that  the  time  would  coine  once  more  when  the  open  earth  and  the  big 
prairies  of  Texas  and  Arizona  would  call  to  me  like  a  deserted  child.  I  took  the  blow 
that  he  gave  me,  for,  with  things  as  they  was  just  then,  if  I  hed  killed  him,  I’d  hev  hed 
to  pay  fpr  it  to  the  law;  for  I  hed  enemies,  and  at  that  time  his  father  was  a  power  in 
San  Antone,  and  I  was  no  more  than  an  Englishman  and  the  keeper  of  a  store.  And  if 
he  had  killed  me  I  was  dead,  and  the  blow  would  have  killed  her  I  loved  better  than  my 
whole  soul,  and  I  took  his  blow  and  it  broke  my  heart,  and  though  I  was  happy  I  was 
miserable  too,  and  it  was  in  my  mind  always  that  I  had  been  struck  and  had  done 
nothin’,  I  that  had  been  on  the  frontier  when  Hale  was  a  boy,  and  had  earned  a  just 
name  as  a  man  who  was  no  cur.  And  a  year  back  my  wife  died,  and  I  stayed  because  I 
had  a  little  girl,  and  two  months  ago  death  took  her  too;  and  I  went  back  home  after 
buryin’  her  and  packed  up  my  things,  and  that  very  day  I  started  for  Texas.  I  said 
that  I  would  seek  out  Hale,  and,  if  he  was  now  a  good  man,  or  one  that  folks  loved,  or 
if  he  had  a  wife  or  child  that  loved  him,  or  if  there  was  a  man  who  stood  up  for  him, 
I  would  let  him  go.  I  sought  out  all  that  I  could  find  about  him  in  Dallas,  and  in  San 
Antone,  and  in  Sweetwater,  and  here  in  Painted  Rock,  and  I  find  no  man  has  a  good 
word  for  him,  no,  not  one.” 


His  voice  died  away  into  a  mutter,  and  we  knew  that  the  hours  of  one  man  were 
numbered,  unless  he  were  favoured  of  fate  or  unless  someone  warned  him. 

And  Hale  came  into  iovvn  that  night,  and  not  a  soul  of  all  who  knew  told  him  that 
Smith  was  in  Painted  Rock,  and  that  he  was  mad.  I  did  not,  for  I  did  not  know  him 
and  could  not  interfere,  and  Gedge  did  not  because  he  preferred  a  mad  Smith  to  a  sane 
Hale,  and  the  others  did  not  for  many  reasons.  And  no  one  told  the  City  Marshal, 
Ginger  Gillett,  because  it  would  have  been  Gillett’s  duty  to  interfere  and  lock  up  Smith 
there  and  then.  For  those  are  the  ways  of  the  West,  without  any  doubt.  And  the  end 
of  the  story  of  Smith  and  Hale  came  that  very  night,  not  two  hours  after  sundown,  when 
the  gambling  saloons  were  filling  up  and  the  streets  of  Painted  Rock  were  alive  with 
talk  and  laughter.  I  did  not  see  the  end,  but  1  heard  it,  and  Gedge  saw  it  and  I  came 
in  time  to  see  the  dead  man  before  he  was  dead.  For  Smith  and  Hale  met  face  to  face 
outside  the  American  Saloon,  in  which  Gedge  and  Pillsbury  had  their  gambling  lay-outs. 
And  Hale  did  not  know  Smith,  because  the  man  had  altered  so  much  through  his 
happiness  and  his  grief.  Those  who  saw  them  meet  say  that  there  was  but  little  talk, 
and  that  the  actual  shooting  was  so  swift  that  no  one  saw  guns  drawn  till  the  shots  were 
fired.  But  Gedge,  who  had  heard  that  Hale  was  in  town  and  had  the  ears  of  a  creature 
of  the  forest,  caught  the  first  words  from  the  inside  of  the  saloon,  and  recognised  the 
speakers.  He  dropped  his  cards  quietly  and  came  out.  At  that  time  I  was  fifty  yards 
away,  in  the  Occidental  House. 

Hale  was  now  a  big  and  burly  man,  and  very  powerful.  His  forehead  was  low  and 
his  mouth  a  close  line,  and  there  were  signs  of  drink  in  his  face  to  those  who  know  the 

lesser  signs.  He  came  along  the  street  as  if  he  owned  it,  and  it  must  be  said  he  owned 

more  than  most  people  knew,  for  a  man  who  lends  money  and  makes  it  in  quiet  ways  at 
a  high  percentage  when  times  are  bad,  creeps  behind  the  outward  names  of  firms  and 
fattens  in  the  dark.  That  is  why  some  did  not  tell  him  that  Smith,  who  had  sold  out  to 
him  in  the  old  days,  was  standing  outside  the  American  Saloon  with  his  eyes  blazing 
and  his  tongue  still.  They  saw  him  and  watched  him,  and  though  they  stood  clear  they 
hoped  for  his  death.  And  he  came  to  where  Smith  was,  and,  as  I  say,  did  not  know 
him.  But  Smith  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  challenge,  and  his  voice  brought  out  Gedge  as  he 
cried — 

“  Hale  !  ” 

And  Hale  stopped  dead  and  turned  and  saw  no  one  that  he  knew,  so  that  he  could 

not  say  who  it  was  of  the  people  about  that  had  spoken  to  him. 

“  It  was  1  who  called  you,”  said  Smith,  and  then  a  dim  perception  of  danger  came  to 
Hale. 

And  Smith  spoke  again  in  a  high-pitched  voice. 

“Don’t  you  remember  Smith  of  San  Antone?”  he  asked.  And  Hale  did  remember 
and  perhaps  he  grew  a  little  pale.  Gedge  said  he  did,  but  then  Gedge  did  not  like  him. 

“The  laRt  time  you  saw  me,”  said  Smith,  “you  struck  me  in  the  face,  and  I  did 
nothin’.  Do  you  remember  that,  Hale  ?  ” 

Hale  remembered  :  Oh,  yes,  he  remembered  now,  and  he  knew  that  there  was  but 
little  time  to  take  his  choice  of  action.  He  stood  irresolute,  and  Gedge  says  his  hands 
showed  that  he  had  no  nerve,  for  they  opened  and  shut,  and  the  bulk  of  the  man 
trembled.  He  stood  and  stared,  and  then  he  spoke,  not  like  a  man,  but  like  a  beaten 
thing  that  plucks  up  courage  to  pretend  to  courage  as  a  last  effort  for  life.  And  yet 
there  is  no  saying  that  he  might  not  have  carried  it  off  if  he  had  followed  his  one  chance 
of  salvation  to  its  end. 

“  Oh,  to  be  sure,  my  old  friend  Smith.” 

His  voice  shook.  More  than  Gedge  say  that,  and  yet  he  took  a  half-step  towards  his 
enemy.  If  he  had  laughed  and  gone  right  up  to  Smith,  the  old  man  might  have  broken 
down  in  his  intent.  So  strange  a  thing  the  mind  is!  But  at  the  first  half -step  the  little 
pretence  of  courage  failed  in  the  man  who  had  none.  It  was  horrible  to  be  confronted 
with  this  ghost  of  the  past,  and  to  see  that  this  was  a  man  who  cared  not  for  life.  Hale 
stopped  and  his  lip  fell,  and  he  turned — and  ran  ! 

I  heard  the  sound  of  two  quick  shots,  and,  when  I  came  to  the  American  Saloon, 
Hale  was  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  death  and  Smith  was  sitting  at  a  table  in  the 
saloon,  with  Gedge  beside  him. 

“My  wife’s  dead,”  said  Smith,  “and  my  child  is  dead  too.” 

He  is  in  the  State  Asylum  now. 


THE  IDEAL.  THE  REEL. 

( Drawn  by  Fred  Barnard ,  and  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  “  The  Illustrated  London  News 
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have  been  caused  by  the  weight  of  a  long  bag.  He  appeared  to  be  a  naval  man ;  at  any 
rate,  he  wore  very  wide,  flapping  trousers,  and  the  lady  with  him  never  ceased  telling 
him  to  be  a  man  and  walk  straight. 

“  Wha’  cheer,  messmate,”  he  cried  jovially,  as  he  placed  the  stiff,  long  bag  on  the 
counter,  “  wha’  cheer.” 

“  None  at  all,”  replied  Dayle,  gloomily. 

“Why  don’t  you  smile,  then,  and  pretend  you’re  happy?”  said  the  cheerful  man. 

“  Sally,  make  him  laugh  !  ” 

“Don’t  you  go  making  yourself  a  circus  clown,  Jim  Medler,”  she  said,  reprovingly, 

“  when  you’ve  got  serious  work  in  ’and.” 

“  Once  I  get  rid  of  the  body - ” 

“S — s— s— b  !  ”  she  remarked,  warningly.  “You  don’t  want  everybody  to  know.” 

“  Old  man,”  said  the  sailor,  in  confidential  whisper,  “  I  want  to  leave  this  ’ere  for  two 
or  three  days.  The  idea  is - ” 

“Two  pence,”  remarked  Dayle,  shortly.  He  tore  off  two  square  tickets,  stuck  one  by 
the  corner  on  the  bag,  and  gave  the  other  to  the  man. 

“  And  not  dear,”  cried  the  sailor,  approvingly.  “If  the  pubs  only  charged  in 
proportion  now - ” 

“You’re  far  enough  gone  as  it  is,  Jim.  What  you’d  do  if  the  drink  was  cheaper, 
goodness  knows !  ” 

“And  I  know,  too,”  he  said  acutely.  “It’s  all  very  well  for  you;  you  ain  t  been 
millions  of  miles  from  the  nearest  pub  for  the  last  six  months.” 

“’Aving  been  a  strict  Band  of  Hoper,”  said  the  lady,  shivering  with  pride,  “ever 
since  1  was  a  gal  of  three,  I  shouldn’t  greatly  mind  if  every  public  house  was  burnt 
down  to  the  ground.” 

“  My  girl,”  said  Medler,  with  solemnity,  “  don’t  you  talk  sacrilegious.  Wljen  you’re 
on  your  death-bed,  as  this  old  party  was  once  ” — here  he  touched  the  long  bag — “  you’ll 
be  sorry  for  saying  things  like  that.” 

“  All  this  time  that  you’ve  been  cackling,”  interrupted  Dayle,  now  w'hite-faced  with 
eagerness,  from  the  other  side,  “you’re  keeping  me  dancing  about  and  doing  nothing.' 
He  turned  and  whispered  to  a  colleague,  who  was  shining  boots,  and  told  him  he  should 
want  him  to  take  charge  of  the  counter  directly. 

“’Ullo,  old  ship-mate,”  remarked  the  sailor,  “I’d  forgot  all  about  you.  How’s  the 
wife?” 

“There  ain’t  one,”  replied  Dayle,  curtly. 

u  And  the  children?  They  all  ri’,  too?” 

“  There  ain’t  no  children,  neither,”  said  Porter  Dayle.  “  How  much  longer  you  going 
to  be  finding  that  two-pence?” 

“’Urry,  Jim!”  said  the  sailor’s  companion,  “when  the  gentleman  keeps  on  asking  of 
you  !  And  where  did  all  this  blood  on  vour  wrist  come  from  ?  ” 

Porter  Dayle  leaned  haJf-way  acrcss  the  counter.  The  tattooed  arm  of  Jim 
Medler  certainly  bore  marks  of  great  significance,  other  than  the  blue  anchors  and  the 
word  “  Daisy  ”  in  capital  letters  crosr.ed  through,  and  a  correction  “  Sarah  ”  underneath. 

“My  girl,”  he  said,  winking,  “p’raps  you’ll  know  some  day  what  it  is  to  have  a 
bottle  of  something  and  no  corkscrew.  Chum,”  he  remarked  to  Dayle,  44  ’ere’s  half-a- 
dollar.  Keep  the  change.” 

“  Dare  do  anything  of  the  kind,”  cried  the  lady  with  violence,  to  Dayle,  44  and  I'll 
report  you.  Give  me  the  one-and-ten  to  take  care  of  for  him.” 

“She’:  treasure,”  declared  Medler.  “She’s  woman  in  a  thousand.  She’s  faires* 
flower  that  blows,  for  her  dear  sake  I’d  go  the  gallows  with  certain  amount  pleasure. 
I’ve  been  a  bad  lot  in  me  time,”  said  the  sailor.  The  opportunity  for  a  brief 
autobiography  appeared  to  his  bemused  mind  excellent.  “  I’ve  stepped  in  and  out  of 
jolly  near  every  trouble  that  there  is,  but  never  till  now  have  I  put  myself  within  reach 


MR.  DAYLE,  of  the  Lost  Property  Office,  sat  at  his  sloping 
desk  behind  the  screen  when  the  station-master’s  boy 
peeped  round ;  on  hearing  the  movement  he  made  a  screen 
for  his  teapot  at  the  side  of  the  desk,  and  applied  himself 
with  great  energy  to  the  letters  and  unopened  envelopes 
before  him.  Looking  round  after  a  minute  of  this  work, 
Mr.  Dayle  recognised  his  visitor,  and  at  once  pushed  his 
work  away. 

“  Thought  it  might  be  your  father,”  said  the  lost-property 
man,  candidly.  “  You  get  more  and  more  like  him  every 
day.”  The  boy  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  gratification, 
and,  the  better  to  act  the  character  of  age,  inquired  whether 
anything  fresh  had  happened. 

“  No,”  said  Mr.  Dayle,  taking  off  his  spectacles  and  giving 
his  cricketing  cap  a  rub,  “can’t  say  there  is  anything  fresh, 
my  lad.  Not  even  that  brace  of  birds  over  there.  Barwick.” 
“  Yessir !  ” 

“  Put  them  pheasants  somewhere  out  of  the  way.” 

“  Right,  sir  !  ” 

“  I’ve  got  a  very  sensitive  nose,”  said  Mr.  Dayle,  scratch¬ 
ing  that  organ  with  the  wire  of  his  spectacles.  “  Sometimes 
too  much  so.  Told  you  about  six  five  three  four,  didn’t  I  ?  ” 
The  station-master’s  boy  opened  his  eyes  widely  to  express  a 
negative  reply.  “  I  could  have  sworn  I  did  !  ” 

“Even  if  you  did,  Mr.  Dayle,”  said  the  boy,  politely, 

“  I  should  be  quite  pleased  to  hear  it  again.” 

****** 

The  incident,  it  appeared,  happened  at  a  period  wh‘en 
Dayle  had  not  achieved  the  proud  title  of  Mr.,  and  was, 
indeed,  referred  to  as  Whiskers,  mainly  because  he  possessed 
none.  An  energetic  porter,  all  the  more  assiduous  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  because  a  certain  young  lady,  in 
service  at  Peckham,  had  derided  railway  officials  as  a  round- 
shouldered,  splay-footed  set  (she  had  a  very  bitter  tongue 
when  any  dispute  had  occurred  during  the  day  with  her 
mistress),  expressing  open  preference  for  a  scarlet-faced 
driver  of  one  of  Tilling’s  omnibuses.  It  seemed  so  degrading 
to  be  thus  compared  to  his  own  detriment,  that  Dayle  made 
up  his  mind  to  earn  somehow  or  other  a  step  in  the  service ; 
he  felt  that  if  he  could  but  announce  that  he  was  earning 
twenty-two  shillings  a  week,  then  surely  the  Peckham  young 
lady  would  be  forced  to  look  up  at  him  with  admiration 
and  regard.  The  desire  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  v;as  the 
more  acute  in  that  the  recent  bombardment  of  Alexandria 
by  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  had  given  to  Londoners  a 
tempestuous  wave  of  admiration  for  those  wearing  her 
Majesty’s  uniform.  And  a  girl  who  could  fall  in  love  with  a 
’bus  driver  would  fall  in  love  with  anybody. 

Dayle  was  leaning  on  the  worn  deal  counter  one  night, 
wondering  what  he  could  do  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  that 
much  desired  two  shillings  a  week,  when  a  man  rolled  across 
the  station  square  with  an  indecision  of  gait  which  might 


“  Mate,”  he  said,  tearfully ,  “  never  you  go  off  the  straight  tack” 


“  I've  got  a  very  sensitive  nose.'* 
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of  the  law.”  Here  he  wept,  and  the  lady  shook  him.  “Mate,”  he  said, 
tearfully,  “never  you  go  off  the  straight  tack.  Begin  cruising  about  in 
unknown  waters,  and  you’ll  be  on  the  rocks  before  you  know  it.” 

“  I’D  try  to  remember,”  said  Porter  Dayle.  44  Which  way  you  going  ?  ’ 

“  I’m  on  my  way,”  replied  the  sailor,  wiping  his  eyes  dolefully  with  his 
singlet,  “to  the  bottomless  pit. 

“But  I  mean  now.” 

“Just  at  present  we’re  bound  for  Lime’ouse.  This  is  my  pilot.  Sally’s 
my  pilot,  ain’t  you>  old  sort  •  ’ 

“I’m  the  only  friend  you’ve  got,”  retorted  the  lady,  with  acidity,  “if 
that’s  what  you  mean,  and  we’re  going  to  Great  Russell -street  first.  Come  on 
now !  We’ve  been  ere  for  howers,  and  your  mother’s  waiting.” 

UA  boy’s  best  friend  is  his  mother,”  he  sang.  Then  he  relapsed  into 

desolation.  “  How  can  I  face  her  with  crime,  crime - ” 

“Oh,  come  on,”  she  said,  impatiently;  44 it’s  give  me  the  face-ache  to  look 
at  >’ou.  Good-night,  mister  !  ” 

“  -Don’t  open  that  bag,”  he  wailed.  44  Don’t  go  and - ” 

Porter  Dayle  threw  off  his  cap  and  put  on  his  unofficial  bowler  hat, 
snatched  at  his  overcoat,  and,  putting  this  on  as  he  gave  a  quick  word  to  his 
oolleague  hurried  out  of  the  door  and  along  the  passage  after  them.  In  the 
station  yard  the  sailor  hailed  a  cab,  but  the  lady  took  him  with  a  firm, 
Policeman  like  grip ,  and  marched  him  up  to  the  omnibus  route.  They  then 
stepped  on  one  going  Holborn  way,  and  the  sailor  shook  hands  with  great 
show  of  affection  with  the  conductor,  delaying  thus  Porter  Dayle,  who,  with 
ht s  hat  Wen  down  on  his  ears  and  his  overcoat  collar  turned,  followed  them 
presently  Up  the  ste ps,  the  sailor  calling  nautical  commands  to  the  driver  of 
the  swaying  ’bus.  Porter  Dayle,  as  he  sat  there  watching  the  two, 
endeavoured  to  sort  the  tumultuous  fragments  of  his  thoughts  and  to  decide 
°n  the  heat  and  wisest  course.  At  first  one  thing  only  was  clear,  which 
was  that  all  the  credit  in  this  affair  should  be  his,  to  be  shared  with  no  one 
else.  When  the  whole  affair  was  settled  and  the  criminals  locked  up,  the 
General  Manager  v%ro«ld  send  for  him  and  say,  44  Dayle,  you  are  a  smart, 
intelligent  felloiy,  the  directors  are  proud  of  you.  Oblige  me  very  much 

oy  accepting  an  increase  of  four  shillings  a  week,”  and,  this  done,  no  large- 
buttoned  Tilling’s  d**iver’  no  man  in  raore  attractive  uniform,  would  have  any 
influence  over  the  lieart  of  the  young  woman  at  Peckham.  But  it  would 
demand  all  his  af  &*-*'!****>  all  his  cool  common  sense,  and  Porter  Dayle’s  only 
tear  was  that  his  of  these  virtues  might  not  be  equal  to  the  unexpected 

demand.  Necessary  first  of  al1  to  f°H°w  the  two  without  letting  them  know 
that  they  were  fo!l<=*  wed>  to  secure  all  the  addresses,  to  discover  accomplices, 
if  any  existed,  an^  finally,  all  this  done,  to  request  the  presence  of  the 
station-master  at  opening  of  the  long  sack,  No.  6,534,  and  call  in  the 

City  Police  to  assist  identifying  the  body.  This  last  part  of  the  business 
Porter  Dayle  was  wiping  tn  share  with  others;  his  courage  would  carry  him 
far  alone,  but  not  far  as  all  that.  At  Mudie’s  Corner  the  two  rose  to 

alight,  and  Dayle  w&nt  down  the  steps  swiftly  in  front  of  them. 

Porter  Dayle,  his  bowler  hat  still  well  down  over  his  eyes,  followed,  saw 
them  turn  back  into  Great  Russel  1-street,  and  go  to  the  door  of  a  quiet  house, 
which  had  shining  little  bell  handles  down  the  side  as  though  it  sometimes 
passed  itself  off  as  an  organ.  The  woman  pulled  out  one  of  the  stops,  and 
they  waited.  Jim  Mcdler  began  to  sing.  Placing  her  hand  over  his  mouth, 
she  threatened  that,  unless  he  stopped  instantly,  she  would  leave  him  on  the 
spot  and  get  back  to  Li  me  house. 

“But  I’ve  got  such  good  voice,”  he  urged,  showing  again  a  tendency 


asked  whether  seven-and-six  would  hurt  them 


H'uut  this  kni/e  into  Vou ?  a*ked  tfu  man * 


to  weep.  44  ’Sides,  if  I  don’t  sing 
when  I’m  cheerful,  when  am  I  to 
sing?” 

“  You’ve  got  to  keep  all  your  wits 
about  you,”  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

“  that’s  what  you’ve  got  to  do.  Make 
one  of  your  silly  blunders  now,  and 
you’ll  be  in  Tottenham  Court-road 
police-station  before  you  can  wink.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  be  locked  up,”  ho 
whispered,  44  I’ve  got  strong  prej’dice 
against  it.  Give’s  a  kiss  and  I’ll  be 
good.” 

She  had  lifted  her  veil,  and  was 
about  to  permit  Medler  to  taste  this 
joy*  when  the  door  opened,  and  she 
started  back.  A  tall,  burly  old  gentle¬ 
man  with  red  hair  stood  there,  spec¬ 
tacles  on  forehead. 

“  Ah,  my  friends  !  ”  he  cried,  chang¬ 
ing  his  expression  and  holding  out  both 
hands.  44  Is  it,”  here  he  lowered  his 
voice,  44  is  it  all  ofer  ?  ” 

44  No,”  said  the  young  woman,  curtly, 
“there’s  been  nothing  paid  yet.” 

44  Easy  to  do,  easy  to  do,”  he  cried. 

44  Gome  in  and  dell  me  the  story.” 

44  Is  there  any  lush  ?  ”  asked  the 
sailor. 

She  pushed  him  into  the  hall,  and 
the  door  closed.  Porter  Dayle,  stepping 
across,  saw  that  the  name  above  the 
second  bell-pull  was  “  P.  STRENINI,” 
and,  anxious  to  conduct  everything  with 
precise  regularity,  he  wrote  the  name 
on  the  back  of  an  envelope;  noted  also 
the  number.  Half  an  hour  later  the 
two  came  out,  Mr.  P.  Strenini  seeing 
them  to  the  door  with  great  courtesy 
and  shaking  hands  with  each.  The 
woman  hailed  a  cab,  and  on  saying 
“Number  Thirty-Seven,  Chalcot-street, 
Limehus,”  the  cabman  asked  whether  he 
might  not  as  well  drive  them  to  Siberia 
whilst  he  was  about  it,  declaring  that 
Siberia  was  quite  as  much  on  the  direct 
route  to  his  way  home  as  was  Lime- 
house.  She  made  an  inquiry  and  the 
cabman  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
'  then,  replying  by  another  question, 
asked  whether  seven-and-six  would 
hurt  them ;  the  sailor  responded  that 
seven-and-six  would  not  hurt  them,  but 
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that  he  would  guarantee  to  hurt  the  cabman  if  he  would  but  step  down  from  his  box 
and  put  up  his  dukes. 

“Call  at  all  the  pubs,”  shouted  Jim  Medlar.  “Miss  one  and  I’ll  never  forgive  you.” 

“  Drive  straight  there  without  a  stop,”  ordered  the  lady,  “  or  else  you  don’t  get  no 
fare.” 

Porter  Dayle,  with  all  the  information  duly  noted,  walked  back  to  the  station  a 
proud  and  important  young  man.  He  felt  that  he  held  all  the  reins,  and  that  to  ask  for 
assistance  would  be  but  to  court  disaster;  the  reins  kept  in  his  own  hands,  he  could  drive 
the  affair  to  a  satisfactory  termination.  Gave  orders  to  his  colleague  (who,  being  his 
junior  in  the  service  by  a  fortnight,  had  to  obey)  that  No.  6,554  was  on  no  account  to  be 
given  up  without  his  permission,  and  went  home  to  spend  a  brief  and  sleepless  night. 
His  was  the  late  duty  turn  that  week,  but  the  following  morning,  to  the  amazement  of 
all,  he  arrived  there  with  the  early  men,  taking  their  chaff  with  stolidity  and  declining  to 
give  any  but  the  Chief  an  explanation,  and  giving  him  one  which  was  not  quite  true. 
He  went  once  or  twice  to  look  at  6,534  propped  up  in  a  corner,  but  had  not  the  courage 
to  approach  it  very  closely.  His  reward  came  when,  at  about  half -past  ten  in  the 
morning,  whilst  eating  furtively  near  the  counter  a  combination  of  breakfast  and 
lunch,  he  saw  coming  across  the  square  Mr.  P.  Strenini,  in  a  broad-brimmed  foreign- 
looking  hat,  the  cape  of  his  Inverness  coat  thrown  back  to  show  the  scarlet  lining.  Mr. 
Strenini  threw  down  the  cloak-room  ticket  6,534. 

“Loog  sharp,”  he  said. 

“  Seldom  look  anything  else,”  remarked  Porter  Dayle,  trembling  with  excitement 
“  What  is  the  article  ?  A  portmanteau  or  a  hat-box  ?  ” 


Old  Jewry  bestirred  itself  directly  that  the  word  “murder”  had  been  whispered. 
Old  Jewry  promised  nothing,  but  prepared  a  written  photograph  of  Mr.  Strenini  and  set 
telegraph  instruments  to  work.  Old  Jewry  begged  that  the  matter  should  now  receive  no 
interference  from  outside  hands,  but  should  be  left  entirely  to  those  practised  in  the  art 
of  detection. 

“  You  get  off  back  to  the  station,”  said  Old  Jewry,  with  a  pen  over  each  ear  and  a 
pencil  between  its  teeth,  “and  leave  all  to  us.” 

“  And  won’t  you - ” 

“Now,  now.”  said  Old  Jewry,  in  an  appealing  way,  “for  goodness’  sake  don’t  go 
dictating  to  us  on  what  we  ought  to  do.  We  know.” 

A  rough-looking  man  in  creased  new  second-hand  clothes,  that  made  no  pretence  of 
fitting  him,  was  waiting  impatiently  at  the  counter  for  Dayle’s  return,  declaring  that 
time  to  him  meant  money,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  kick  his  heels  there  to  the 
following  Christmas. 

“  ’Ere  at  last,  then !  ”  said  the  impatient  man.  “  Been  away  for  your  ’olidays,  or 
what?  “Did  my  old  messmate,  Jim  Medler,  leave  a  bag  here  last  night?” 

“  Come  inside,”  said  Porter  Dayle,  “and  let’s  talk  it  over.” 

“  Did  my  old  messmate,  Jim  Medler,”  he  repeated  in  a  shout,  “  leave  a  bag  here 
last  night?  Yes  or  no?” 

The  Chief  came  forward  in  order  to  contemplate  the  progress  of  affairs.  DayU 
winked  at  him  importantly.  The  long  tarred  sack  stood  in  the  corner,  where  it  had 
been  placed  the  previous  evening. 

“  Ah  !  ”  exclaimed  the  man.  Before  he  could  be  stopped  he  had  whipped  out  his 


“  It  is  a  sack !  You  have  but  to  compare  the  noombers - ” 

“  Did  you  leave  it  ’ere  ?  ” 

“  My  friend,  I  did  not.” 

The  other  men  gathered  around  to  witness  the  contest.  Porter  Dayle  waved  them 
aside. 

“  Can  you  identify  the  contents  ?  ”  asked  Porter  Dayle. 

“  Not  precisely.” 

“  Let’s  see — what’s  inside  ?  ” 

“  I  prefer  not  to  have  it  opened  here,”  said  Mr.  Strenini.  “  I  send  for  it  instead.” 

“  You’ve  got  to  have  it  opened  ’ere,”  said  Dayle,  importantly.  “  And  what’s  more,  in 
the  presence  of  a  City  consta —  ’Ere  !  ’old  him,  ’old  him  !  ” 

One  thing  to  shout  this  command,  another  thing  to  obey  it.  Half-a-dozen  porters  on 
the  square  ran  at  the  sound  of  the  order  in  half  a  dozen  different  directions,  catching 
innocent  passengers,  whose  worst  crime  was  that  they  had  given  themselves  the 
narrowest  possible  margin  to  gain  departing  trains,  arresting  these  and  having  presently 
to  endure  the  frank  contempt  of  their  inspectors.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Strenini  had 
disappeared  down  the  passage  marked  “Way  in,”  and  Porter  Dayle  found  himself 
possessed  by  a  horrid  fear  that  he  had  spoilt  everything  by  a  premature  threat.  He 
held  serious  consultation  with  his  Chief,  the  Chief  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  him 
as  a  woollen-headed  countryman  possessing  the  intellect  of  a  hen ;  after  five  minutes  of 
this  Peckham  seemed  as  distant  as  Yokohama.  Decision  wras  that  Dayle  had  better 
go  (“like  an  arrow,”  suggested  the  Chief)  and  give  full  description  of  Strenini  at 
Old  Jewry,  that  a  search  might  be  instituted  for  him;  requesting  at  the  same  time  the 
presence  of  a  detective  to  assist  in  the  formal  opening  of  the  sack. 

“  And  look  out,”  said  the  Chief,  caustically,  “  look  out  that  you  don’t  get  locked  up 
over  this  job  yourself.” 


knife,  which  he  wore  on  a  string,  cut  the  tight  fastening  at  the  neck  of  6,534,  and,  as 
the  others  stood  back  prepared  to  be  horrified,  tipped  ’out  some  of  the  tightly-packed 
contents  on  the  floor.  High  and  enormous  boots,  tarpaulin  hat,  small  bar  of  yellow 
soap,  pack  of  elderly  cards,  portrait  of  a  lady  by  a  Port  Said  photographer,  some 
bits  of  coral. 

“  According  to  the  rules - ”  began  the  Chief. 

“Shut  up,  chatterbox,”  ordered  the  rough  man,  “you’re  all  talk.  There’s  no  getting 
a  word  in  edgeways.”  He  threw  the  things  back  into  the  sack,  and  re- tied  the  string 
“  Open  that  door  !  ” 

“But,”  said  Porter  Dayle,  “you  can’t  take  that  away,  you  know.” 

“  Can’t  I  ?  ”  said  the  man,  putting  it  on  his  shoulders. 

“Besides,  I — I  was  given  to  understand  it  contained  a  body.” 

“  Oh,”  said  the  man,  lightly,  “  I’ve  got  that  one.  He  took  mine  and  I  took  his  you 
see !  We  wTas  both  a  bit  fresh  last  night,  and  consequently  I  ain’t  in  the  best  of  temners 
this  morning.” 

“  Then  look  ’ere !  You  just  go  and  fetch  the  other  one  before  you  touch _ — ” 

“  Want  this  knife  into  you  ?  ”  asked  the  man. 

“  No  !  ”  said  Porter  Dayle,  frankly,  standing  aside  at  once.  The  man  went  off 

“Now!”  said  the  Chief,  “ now  you  have  been  and  gone  and  done  it.” 

The  contrite  Porter  Dayle  nodded  a  regretful  assent.  He  bent  his  head  still  low^r 
when  a  man  from  Old  Jewry,  arriving  and  being  placed  in  possession  of  full  d  ta'l^ 
added  a  strenuous  declaration  to  a  similar  effect.  The  man  from  Old  Jewrv  h  ■ 
exhausted  his  list  of  condemnatory  adjectives,  became  calm,  and  pointed  out  to  D  1 
that  the  responsibility  for  any  delayed  action  on  the  part  of  the  City  detectives  would 
be  his,  and  his  alone;  mentioning  also  that  he  was  acquainted  with  certain  c  11 
quite  capable  of  making  a  sufficient  number  of  errors  without  the  he^^of 
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(he  Old  Jewry  man  repeated  some  of  the  derisive  adjectives  he  had  already 
inch  ^6r^>or^er  Dayle.  Another  man  from  Old  Jewry  came  hot  with  running  to 
used— as  fctrenini  ^ad  been  captured  just  inside  the  City  border  of  Holborn,  and 

^  bth  took  poor  Dayle  off,  Dayle’s  fellow  porters  prophesying  optimistically  that 
j’*1®?  0 ,  not  get  more  than  seven  years,  that  when  he  came  out  it  was  possible  he 

he  wou  n  certainly  that  he  would  be  older.  As  he  crossed  Cheapside  with 

would  be  Wiser,  , 

stable  eyeing  him  suspiciously,  Dayle  wept. 

erery  con  ^  man,”  cried  Mr.  htrenini,  breaking  off  from  a  torrent  of  excited, 

_  .Tp’ligh.  “ Explain,  peeg  of  a  porter." 

“You  ain’t  clear  of  it  yet,”  remarked  Porter  Dayle,  threateningly.  “You’re  in  for 

Ha^I^ot^the  right  to  deal  if  I  like,”  demanded  Mr.  Strenini  of  the  men  around 

Dayle,  “what  are  they!" 

“V  08  ht  to  know,”  said  the  Superintendent  of  the  detective  department,  kindly. 

“This  eentlfman  «ays  he  bought  a  certain  article  from  a  sailor - ” 

“And  paid  for  eet,”  wailed  Strenini. . . 


“  Which  the  sailor  obtained  by  some  scheming  out  m  Egypt,  and - ” 

“And,”  cried  Strenini,  “I  lose  the  money,  l  lose  the  mummy.  I  lose  my  liberty,  I 
lose  everything.” 

“If  we  only  knew  the  first  sailor’s  address,  sir,”  remarked  the  Superintendent,  “it 
might  be  put  right  even  now  with  an  apology  all  round.” 

“  I  know  where  he  ’angs  out,”  cried  Dayle,  suddenly.  “  Come  and  see  if  I  can’t  do 
the  right  thing  for  once  in  my  life.” 

*  *•••**•  t 

“  Mummies,”  said  the  station-master’s  boy  glibly,  when  the  story  was  finished,  “  are 
human  bodies  embalmed  with  myrrh  and  spices,  and  dried  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  Mr.  Dayle.” 

“So  I  learnt,  my  lad,  so  I  learnt,”  he  said,  thoughtfully.  “Afterwards!” 

“  Hope  you  didn’t  get  into  trouble  over  it,  Mr.  Dayle.  I  don’t  think  you  were  very 
much  to  blame.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  thoughtfully,  emptying  the  leaves  from  his  teapot 
into  the  coal-box.  “Looking  back,  I  can  see  times  when  I  thought  meself  clever,  and 
I  wasn’t.  I  can  only  ’ope  there  were  times  when  I  didn’t  think  meself  clever,  and  I  was  !  ” 


t* 


Wtig!)  So!  Sing  Stiff!)  So!  unto  ttje  fftem  !)0Up,  __ 
fflott  frimSsijip  is  feigning,  most  lobing  mm  wUB* 


—Shakespkare. 
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THE  GHOST. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN.  Illustrated  by  P.  H.  TOWNSEND . 


THE  air  of  the  room  chilled  him  to  the  bone,  although  a  rosy  fire  leaped  and  sparkled 
in  the  grate,  and  outside  the  day  was  St.  Luke’s  Summer. 

“  Ugh  !  ”  he  said.  “  How  cold  it  is,  Cousin  Juliet !  ”  and  he  shivered. 

Juliet  D’Arcy  stood  up  by  the  marble  mantelpiece.  She  was  nearly  the  height  of 
the  low-ceiled  room.  She  was  a  ripe,  fair,  golden-skinned  girl,  and  her  trailing  gown 
of  orange-tawny  consorted  well  with  her  coiled  fair  plaits  and  the  apricot  bloom  of  her 
cheeks. 

“I  am  never  cold,  Cousin  Humphrey,”  she  said.  “But  a  good  many  people  have 
made  the  same  complaint  about  this  room.  It  ought  to  be  warm,  for  there  is  a  fire  here 
nearly  all  the  year  round.  There  are  cellars  underneath  this  part  of  the  house,  too,  so 
it  ought  to  be  dry  ” 

Except  for  the  dank  chill  of  the  atmosphere  the  room  was  cheerful  and  pleasant, 
walled  in  old  chintzes  with  a  pattern  of  sprawling  cabbage  roses,  carpeted  in  blue  with 
a  design  of  rose-wreaths.  Every  one  of  the  chintz  chairs  and  couches  was  comfortable; 
the  foot  sank  in  soft-piled  rugs;  there  were  all  sorts  of  precious  bric-a-brac  about  on 
shelves  and  in  cabinets.  It  was  lived  in,  too.  There  was  an  open  book  on  a  little  table; 
another  was  heaped  with  books  and  magazines;  an  embroidery-frame  was  pushed  into 
one  corner ;  Lady  D’Arey’s  work-basket  stood  by  her  low  chair. 

“  It  is  perhaps  the  autumn  damp,”  Humphrey  Aylmer  replied. 

The  windows  were  not  yet  shuttered,  although  a  shaded  lamp  had  been  lit.  Between 
the  silk  hangings  of  the  windows  the  park  outside  showed,  heavy  in  mist.  By  day  the 
prospect  was  a  fair  one.  Miles  and  miles  of  coppice  and  undulating  land;  a  herd  of 


her  mouth — “It  is  hard  on  her  to  have  three  such  enormous  girls.  You  can’t  imagine 
what  yards  of  material  i*  *akes  to  make  us  our  dresses.” 

“  I  can  only  realise  how  excellent  the  result  is  in  your  case,”  he  said. 

The  wooing  and  the  winning  were  going  to  be  very  pleasant,  he  felt.  She  was  as 
wholesome  and  delicious  as  a  ripe  fruit.  Of  almost  too  opulent  beauty  for  her  twenty 
years,  she  yet  carried  her  youth  in  the  swift  lightness  of  her  movements,  in  the  shyness 
of  her  eyes.  He  liked  to  play  with  the  shyness. 

“  You  have  been  growing  beautiful,”  he  said,  “  while  I  have  been  growing  old  and 
ugly,  burnt  as  black  as  a  crow  by  the  sun,  tanned  by  the  sea-wind.  Do  you  know,  Ju, 
that  I  am  growing  grey-haired  ?  ” 

“Oh,  no,”  she  said,  in  a  shocked  way.  “Why,  you  are  not  so  much  older  than  I. 
Nine  years.  When  you  were  at  Grayfell  you  were  nineteen  and  I  was  ten,  and  I  adored 
you.  Quite  young  people  are  grey-haired  nowadays.  Old — oh,  no!  Nor  ugly!  You 
are  very  far  from  being  ugly,  Cousin  Humphrey.” 

He  liked  her  vindication  of  him  against  his  own  half-jesting  words. 

“  You  were  a  dear  little  girl — at  ten,”  he  said,  and  was  pleased  to  see  the  shy 
perturbation  of  her  face,  which  he  thought  to  be  for  him. 

She  had  looked  up  in  a  startled  way  at  the  window.  Someone  had  passed  it,  coming 
along  the  terrace  to  the  hall  door.  Aylmer,  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  window,  had 
not  noticed  the  passing  figure.  There  was  a  tinkle  of  the  hall-door  bell.  The  maid 
came  in  and  announced  “  Mr.  Hugh  Young.” 

The  owner  of  the  name  followed,  a  tall,  fair,  young  giant,  inconveniently  big  for  the 


There  was  a  rustle  of  silk;  something  brushed  against  his  shoulder. 


deer  feeding,  ready  to  go  like  the  wind  at  the  sound  6f  a  step;  in  middle  distance  the 
river,  winding  in  and  out  glade  and  coppice ;  dim  on  the  horizon  a  range  of  distant  hills. 

His  eyes  came  back  to  his  young  cousin.  She  was  pleasanter  to  look  upon  than  the 
October  afternoon  landscape. 

“  Aunt  Lucy  still  likes  the  Lodge  ?  ”  he  said. 

“We  are  still  in  love  with  the  Lodge,”  she  answered.  “It  is  such  a  dear  little 
home  like  house,  so  different  from  Grayfell  among  its  melancholy  moors.  And  this 
garden  country  is  enchanting.  You  will  see  for  yourself  to-morrow.  We  have  never 
regretted  Grayfell.  Then,  this  is  so  much  nearer  town,  and  .  .  .  there  are  pleasant 
neighbours.” 

There  was  the  slightest  hesitation  as  she  concluded  the  speech.  He  looked  at  her 
kindly.  How  she  had  grown  up,  little  Ju  !  She  was  quite  a  beauty.  And  in  time 
Mary  and  Kate,  her  sisters,  would  be  as  handsome.  He  knew  his  aunt’s  wishes  about 
him  and  Juliet.  The  girl  was  heartwhole,  ready  to  be  wooed  and  won.  He  had  come 
with  no  unwilling  mind  to  the  wooing  and  winning,  yet  now  that  they  were  alone 
together  he  was  in  no  haste  to  begin. 

He  had  an  idea  that  their  being  alone  was  his  aunt’s  doing.  It  was  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  she  had  found  something  she  must  do  in  her  own  room  upstairs.  The 
other  two  girls  had  gone  out  to  visit  a  friend.  A  Sunday  quiet  was  over  the  house. 
One  imagined  the  servants  reading  their  Bibles  in  their  own  premises.  If  a  foot  went 
along  the  corridor  it  went  with  a  more  subdued  tread  than  of  week-days.  The  Lodge, 
amid  its  gardens  and  park,  felt  the  suspended  animation  of  the  great  town  like  a 
heaviness. 

“When  I  saw  you  last,  Cousin  Ju,  you  were  only  bo  high,”  he  said,  watching  with 
lazy  pleasure  the  lights  and  shadow's  of  the  fire  on  her  face  and  her  velvet  gown. 

“  Before  you  went  away  ?  ” 

“  Before  I  went  away.  I  had  no  idea  I  should  be  gone  for  so  long  that  you  would 
have  had  time  to  grow'  completely  out  of  my  memory.” 

“  I  have  grown,  haven’t  I  ?  Poor  mamma !  ” — a  smile  played  about  the  corners  of 


low  room  crowded  with  furniture.  Juliet  introduced  the  two  men.  Aylmer  got  up, 
remembering  suddenly  that  he  had  not  had  a  pipe  since  lunch.  He  would  smoke  one  on 
the  lawn  outside,  while  the  light  yet  lingered. 

He  had  two  little  rooms,  just  across  the  narrow  corridor,  to  his  own  use.  They  and 
the  drawing-room  were  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  an  arch;  they  were,  in 
fact,  the  oldest  portion  of  the  house,  and  dated  back  some  centuries. 

His  fire  had  been  lit  already  in  his  bedroom,  and  had  burnt  up  brightly;  but  there 
too,  the  air  struck  coldly. 

“  It  ought  not  to  be  so  cold,”  he  said  to  himself ;  “  I  wonder  if,  by  any  chance  there 
is  water  in  the  cellars?  The  place  smells  like  a  grave.” 

He  found  his  pipe  and  tobacco-pouch,  and  went  out.  He  had  an  idea  that  if  he 
stayed  out  long  enough,  Mr.  Hugh  Young  might  take  his  departure.  While  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  maid-servant  came  and  closed  the  outside  shutters  of  the  window's 
The  mist  of  damp  spread  whiter  and  whiter  across  the  park  till  the  shapeless  masses  of 
the  trees  were  swallowed  up  in  it.  He  wished  Mr.  Hugh  Young  would  go.  What  the 
deuce  did  the  young  puppy  mean  by  coming  in  and  monopolising  Juliet?  At  the  firelit 
hour,  too,  when  he  had  been  feeling  so  comfortable,  so  complaisant  about  that  plan  of 
Aunt  Lucy’s.  It  was  time  for  him  to  give  up  roaming  and  settle  down  ;  quite  time  that 
he  should  give  a  mistress  to  King’s  Oak.  And  where  could  he  find  a  girl  sweeter  more 
wholesome,  more  stately,  yet  with  a  young  charm,  than  his  Cousin  Juliet? 

He  began  to  fidget  at  length.  Would  the  fellow  never  go?  What  was  Aunt  Lucy 
about?  He  wondered  if  Juliet  often  entertained  Mr.  Hugh  Young  tete-a-tete  To  be 
sure,  she  had  been  left  to  entertain  him.  But  that  was  different;  they  were  cousins 

At  last  he  shook  out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe  violently  on  a  green  paling,  and  went  back 
to  the  house.  There  was  no  one  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  in  obscurity.  Someone 
had  taken  away  the  lamp,  and  the  fire  had  sunk  to  a  little  red  glow. 

A  maid  came  along  the  corridor. 

“  If  you  please,  sir,”  she  said,  “  Miss  Juliet  took  the  lamp  into  the  library  for  a 
minute.  She  will  return  directly.” 
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He  answered  that  it  did  not  matter,  and,  sitting  down  to  the  piano  he  be™,,  1 

That  was  something  which  had  never  deserted  him,  music  and  the  solace  of  music  P  w ' 
was  a  born  musician,  and  with  his  hands  on  the  keys,  he  lost  consciousness  of  all  that 
irked  him  or  might  irk  him.  He  forgot  himself,  where  he  was,  everything  but  the 
music. 

As  he  played  dreamily,  passing  from  one  thing  to  another,  now  improvising  again 
playing  from  a  well-stored  memory,  he  had  suddenly  the  oddest  sense  of  a  preLef  n 
the  room.  There  was  the  rustle  of  silk;  something  brushed  against  hiSP  sh  M 
something  lighter  than  thistle-down  rested  on  his  hair;  touched  his  lips  dGr; 

His  hands  fell  from  the  keys.  As  the  music  ceased  there  was  a  sound  like  the 
winnowing  of  softest  wings  :  something  grey  like  the  twilight  went  out  by  the  onen 
door;  but,  though  it  was  shadowy,  .t  had  the  eyes  and  the  hair,  the  slender  svlnh  like 
figure  of  a  young  girl.  ’  J  F“UKe 

He  sprang  to  the  door  and  caught  sight  of  her,  as  he  believed,  entering  the  little 
suite  of  rooms  that  was  his.  He  followed  and  found  the  first  room  in  such  dim 
firelight  as  the  drawing-room  had  been.  He  fumbled  for  a  candle  and  lit  it.  There 
Was  an  arch  between  his  bedroom  and  the  other  room,  which  was  a  dressing-room  He 
had  hardly  yet  made  acquaintance  with  it,  since  he  had  only  come  to  the  Lodge  in  time 
for  lunch. 

As  he  went  i".  holding  the  candle  high  above  his  head,  he  noticed  the  bitter  chill  in 
the  fire  less  room.  There  was  something  cold  and  clinging  about  it.  He  looked  round 
the  room.  It  bad  little  low  windows,  sunk  deep  in  cavernous  walls.  The  blinds  were 
down  over  them.  There  was  the  same  comfortable  chintz-covered  furniture  which  was 
OVer  the  house.  There  was  a  big  wardrobe.  He  opened  the  doors  of  it  There  wls 
within  only  emptiness.  For  the  rest  nothing  could  be  more  home  like  than  the  aspect 
?*Jhe  room.  bath  was  set  ready  for  next  morning,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor -  the 

did  not  boast  a  bath-room.  His  dressing-gown  was  hung  over  the  back  of  a 


sty  fnfmtchTevous.  “  "  **  ^  a"Uring  beCaUSe  U  WaS  mixed  **  -"-"thing 

•rf^rn0U8m  Humphrey,”  said  she,  “mamma,  who  has  been  asleep,  I  expect  all  this 

writing°ietteTsonr  turnkaDtStad  aftern°°n  "a?  she  **  always  »“PP°sed  to  be  reading  or 
be  very  anlrv  with  '  8  ?^fT^eTS :  ^hmg  at  all  but  having  a  nap-mamma  would 

instead  of  you  this  afternin.”*  1  1  ^  bee"  entertainin8  Mr-  Hugh  Young 

*'Sbe"eed  not  know  't  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Cousin  Ju,”  he  answered  “and  1 

A^thal  she0brushedUroCsdyCred.He  "  “  ^  ‘P**™6"  °f  y°Ung  Manhood’” 

:  H  has  not  come  to  a  choice  yet.  Cousin  Humphrey,”  she  said. 

He  forgot" "hatTlilHe^hT  h'S  l‘d  k  answered.  enjoying  the  sight  of  her  blushes, 
ne  rorgot  that  a  little  while  ago  he  had  not  felt  so  benevolent 

favoureofSWsSSntterQKin  *  “"l?  r?giment'"  she  8aid-  “He  only  exists  there  by 
mamma’s  income  dL  7™  L  ,  *°  a  rich  Sir,‘  And  I-y®»  k"ow  that 

Hugh  talks  of  JZ  W  (,  ;  ^  1,38  faV6d  n°thing  I  ought  to  marry  a  rich  man. 

would  be  the  hard  J  k?  the  ®avalry  80lng  >nto  an  Indian  regiment,  where  there 

pretences  If  he  dfsn  ea°e  ^  ^  ****  that  he  fee'S  he  is  where  he  “  on  false 

nothing  for  him  ”  P  '  M°,yneUX-in  his  ma™*e,  for  instance-she  will  do 

“  It  is  a  creditable  attitude  of  mind  for  him.  Still,  tell  him  to  wait  a  little  Cousin 

tTth  WhyThouldl St  "fVe,“tiVe>  Snd  1  haVe  m°re  m°ncy  than  1  know  whit  to  do 
wan.  why  should  I  not  look  after  my  young  cousin 

wer?!fil|iS-terS  f0"16  in>  bringing  a  breath  of  the  autumn  evening  with  them.  They 
he  wa,  ‘  uTto  hr6’  y‘h  ’  W'th0U‘  the  consciousness  of  sex.  He  said  to  himself  that 


He  took  her  to  the  nearest  ■place  where  food  was  to  he  found , 


chair.  Rl*  PorLrnj\nteau  had  been  unstrapped  and  lay  open,  was  apparently  in  process 
of  unpacking- 

fte  candle  nearer  to  the  pictures  on  the  wall.  They  were  old,  dim  oil- 

painting8-  e  a^d  the  olive-groves  of  Tuscany  shone  out  of  one.  He  went  on  to 

the  next,  a  Portrait. 

Ah—he  e  sis  j£  jje  jia(j  jcnown  face  aiwayS  was  suddenly  as  though  he  had 
left  the  n^m51,  >  natural,  living  world  behind,  and  stepped  across  the  borders  of  the 
supern»tu^t  *  He  had  been  in  many  strange  places  of  the  world,  had  been  in  many 
^^f^tlynhefor'^e^8,  known  many  excitements.  Never  had  his  heart  beaten  so 

A* a  sio-H  a^.  80^’  Pa^e>  ntielancholy  face  of  the  portrait,  he  hardly  wondered  to 

hrtathing^as  ^  ear8,  was  a  and  for  a  moment  there  was  the  quiet 

traieht,  sh  a  ^oun^  somewhere  close  by  him.  The  girl  in  the  portrait  wore  a 
#as  a  striI1^*^‘walc^e<*  ^rock  of  white  satin.  She  had  pearls  about  her  neck.  There 
lap-dog.  pearls  in  her  hair.  Her  soft,  childish  arms  were  folded  about  a  little 

pale  mi n«*re  WaS  somethin&  of  the  m°ony  mystery  of  the  pearls  in  the  fair  face, 
As  be  **  3  background  of  trees  and  darkness.  The  eyes  were  appealing. 
wind  ^Placed  the  picture  the  presence  seemed  to  pass  away  from  the  room.  The 
of 3  sighed  about  the  house.  He  was  conscious  of  no  supernatural  fear,  only 

PMT  Ut*i  interest.  Was  it  possible  he  had  seen  a  ghost?  And  such  a  sweet  one! 

^  lonely  child,  what  was  her  history  ?  She  looked  as  though  she  needed 
tenderness.  What  an  illusive,  poetic  little  face  it  was! 

\\e\rt  hack  to  the  drawing-room,  which  once  more  was  bright  with  fire  and  lamp- 

tj  Hugh  Young  and  Juliet  were  alone  in  the  room  When  he  came  in  the  lad 

,  UP  to  go,  with  an  apology  for  so  long  a  visit.  He  noticed  that  his  cousin  did  not 
***  to  detain  her  visitor.  Looking  at  her,  he  had  an  odd  idea  that  her  ears  listened 
®Dety>  as  though  for  a  steP  the  sta,fs-  Was  it  possible  that  A«nt  Lucy’s  daughters 
were  a  little  afraid  of  her  ?  It  struck  him  with  a  faint  svmnathetic  amusement  that  Mr. 
Hugh  Young  was  perhaps  a  person  m  disfavour  with  Lady  D’Arcy. 

Alter  the  youth  had  taken  h,e  de .partnre  Jnliet  Cft  J  ^  ,ittie  closer  to  him,  and 
lucked  down  at  him  with  the  fair  and  frank  expression  which  had  struck  him  at  first  as 


Lady  D’Arcy  followed  on  her  daughters*  footsteps.  The  tea  came  in.  Her  Lady¬ 
ship  announced,  with  a  little  yawn  behind  her  hand,  that  she  had  had  a  busy  after¬ 
noon. 

“  Mr.  Young  called,”  said  Juliet. 

“  Ah,  I  thought  I  heard  a  ring  at  the  front  door.” 

There  was  chagrin  in  the  mother’s  voice.  Aylmer  said  to  himself  that  he  wps  proud 
of  Juliet.  She  might  so  easily  have  said  nothing  about  the  call. 

He  had  come  at  last  to  utter  the  question  which  had  been  on  his  lips  for  the  last 
half-hour. 

“  There  is  a  little  portrait  of  a  girl  in  my  dressing-room,  Aunt  Lucy,”  he  said.  44  It 
interests  me.  Do  you  know  who  it  is  ?  ” 

44  Not  at  all,  Humphrey.  When  I  bought  the  Lodge  I  bought  also  a  certain  amount 
of  its  furniture.  Those  pictures  were  there  w’hen  we  came.” 

44  Who  were  the  previous  owners  of  the  Lodge  ?  ”  * 

44  A  family  named  Warner.  They  had  been  at  the  Lodge  from  time  immemorial.  I 
gathered  from  something  the  house-agents  said  that  the  last  representatives  of  the 
family  w’ere  an  old  man  and  a  child,  grandfather  and  granddaughter.  Even  the  sale  of 
the  Lodge  meant  little  to  them ;  there  were  so  many  claims  to  be  satisfied.  They  were 
very  poor,  I  believe.” 

He  took  occasion  later  on  to  ask  Lady  D’Arcy  if  there  was  any  ghost-story  in 
connection  with  the  Lodge,  telling  her  something  of  his  experience. 

44  We  have  never  seen  anything,”  Lady  D’Arcy  replied.  44  Some  of  the  servants  said 
they  saw  or  heard  something.  I  put  it  down  to  the  fancy  of  a  hysterical  housemaid. 
They  are  so  easily  alarmed.  Such  stories  spread  like  wildfire.  Already  I  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  servants  here.  The  Lodge  is  so  lonely,  they  say.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  anxiety  which  made  him  laugh. 

44 1  shall  certainly  not  talk  to  the  servants,  Aunt  Lucy,”  he  said. 

*Nor  to  the  children?” 

44 1  shall  not  be  so  ill-mannered  as  to  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  this  skeleton  in  the 
Lodge  cupboard.” 

44  Besides,  you  know,  Humphrey,  I  believe  it  was  an  illusion  of  the  firelight  and  the 
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shadows.  ^  By  the  way,  I  heard  your  music  in  a  dim  way.  It  was  enough  to  call  up  a 
ghost  to  hear  it.  What  weird  thing  were  you  playing?  ” 

He  was  relieved  to  find  that  she  did  not  ask  him  where  Juliet  was  at  the  time.  She 
was  so  surprised  at  Humphrey’s  story  that  it  put  her  daughter  out  of  her  head. 

“  I  should  never  have  given  you  that  room,  my  dear  Humphrey,”  she  said, 
apologetically,  “  if  I  had  believed  in  such  stories.  Would  you  like  to  change  and  go 
upstairs?  You  can  have  Arthur’s  room  if  you  like.” 

Arthur  was  the  only  son  of  the  house,  a  naval  lieutenant,  and  away  with  his  ship. 

44  Not  for  worlds,  my  dear  aunt,”  Humphrey  said,  with  an  emphasis  that  surprised 
the  lady,  44 1  assure  you  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  ghosts.” 

He  was  conscious,  indeed,  of  a  desire  to  see  the  ghost  again,  the  strength  of  which 
rather  surprised  himself. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  She  came  to  him  between  sleep  and  waking.  She  was  in 
his  dreams.  From  the  dark  background  of  his  sleep  her  little  face  glimmered  pale  as 
ivory.  He  came  to  know  that  face  as  it  was  revealed  to  him,  far  more  distinctly  than 
her  portrait  had  revealed  it.  The  face  was  hardly  beautifiil,  only  young  and  soft  and 
pale,  with  limpid  eyes,  and  a  haze  of  dreams  upon  it  for  its  expression.  She  hovered 
over  him,  reminding  him  of  a  picture  he  had  seen  somewhere  of  the  Angel  Guardian; 
her  hands  seemed  extended  over  him  in  a  tender  protection. 

She  came  night  after  night.  If  she  left  a  sleep  unvisited  he  was  conscious  of  a 
strange  loneliness.  As  he  played  in  the  dark  of  afternoons  and  evenings  she  would 
come  and  sit  by  the  piano.  Music  always  seemed  to  bring  her.  He  used  to  play  to  her, 
putting  a  new  spirit  and  heart  into  the  music.  He  used  to  wonder  at  the  others  that 
they  did  not  seem  to  see  her  sitting  there,  partly  retired  into  the  shadows,  her  face  and 
her  dress  gleaming  like  moonlight.  But  apparently  the  vision  of  her  was  only  for  him. 

He  stayed  on  week  after  week  at  the  Lodge.  Lady  D’Arcy  was  well-pleased  about 
it,  that  he,  who  had  always  led  a  life  of  strenuous  activities,  should  be  content  to  settle 
down  through  October  and  November  at  the  Lodge,  where  there  was  not  even  shooting 
to  be  done.  She  knew  that  he  had  many  invitations  elsewhere.  They  rained  upon  him 
once  people  knew  that  he  had  returned  home.  But  he  accepted  none  of  them;  it  was 
pleasant,  he  said,  to  the  delighted  woman,  to  be  with  his  kin— the  only  kin  he  had. 
Why  should  he  go  further  for  pleasure? 

There  was  some  subtle  change  about  Humphrey.  He  was  absent-minded,  and  at 
times  a  little  odd  in  his  manner.  Lady  D’Arcy  had  caught  his  eyes  with  an  expression 
of  seeing  something  where  for  her  there  was  an  empty  room.  And  that  passion  of  his 
for  music !  Every  afternoon  he  was  at  the  piano.  He  was  plainly  not  pleased  if  he  had 
to  be  anywhere  else.  And* the  sounds  he  awoke  from  the  piano,  which  was  an  old  thing, 
were  something  new  in  the  experience  of  Lady  D’Arcy  and  her  children.  It  was 
uncanny,  as  Juliet  said.  Juliet  was  on  those  terms  with  Humphrey  that  she  could  say 
what  she  would.  The  music  he  drew  from  the  old  piano  was  uncannily  beautiful. 

He  was  quite  well  aware  of  the  madness  of  his  own  obsession,  though  for  the  time  he 
delivered  himself  to  it.  There  were  intervals  when  even  the  music  did  not  bring  her,  and 
those  were  times  of  an  arid  loneliness  and  desolation  to  him.  To  be  sure,  when  he  could 
tear  himself  away  from  the  Lodge,  he  used  to  combat  his  own  folly.  And  he  was  uneasily 
conscious  all  the  time  that  his  aunt  misinterpreted  his  willingness  to  stay. 

He  had  meant  to  have  done  something  for  the  young  lovers  before  this.  He  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  become  friends  with  Mrs.  Molyneux,  who  liked  an  adventurous  man, 
and  smiled  kindly  on  Humphrey  Aylmer  from  the  first.  He  meant  to  pursue  the 
friendship,  to  bring  it  to  the  point  when  he  might  broach  the  matter  of  her  nephew  and 
his  young  cousin.  Juliet  looked  .to  him  as  a  sort  of  Providence.  It  touched  him  to  find 
her  frank,  trustful  regard  upon  him. 

At  last  it  came  to  him  that  he  must  do  something.  He  could  not  go  on  letting  the 
little  ghost  fill  the  central  niche  in  his  life  with  her  cold,  incorporeal  presence. 

He  presented  himself  in  the  consulting  room  of  a  famous  nerve  specialist.  They  had 
met  before,  and  had  conceived  a  cordial  liking  for  each  other. 

44  Don’t  tell  me  that  you  are  among  the  patients,”  Sir  Richard  said,  glancing  casually 
at  the  face,  over  which  a  subtle  difference  had  come  since  their  last  meeting.  44 1  should 
have  said  that  you  were  the  soundest  man  I  knew.” 

44  What  do  you  think,”  Aylmer  said;  quietly,  44  of  a  man  who  is  in  love  with  a  ghost  ?  ” 

44  That  a  pretty  girl  would  be  a  thousand  times  better.” 

Aylmer  unpacked  his  story,  and  the  doctor  listened  with  interest. 

44 1  don’t  doubt  your  word  any  more  than  I  should  doubt  my  own,”  he  said,  when 
Aylmer  had  finished.  44  You  don’t  strike  me  as  a  person  given  to  hallucinations.  A 
good  many  men  would  tell  you  that  your  liver  was  out  of  order,  your  eyes  wrong,  your 
nerves  gone  to  pieces.  I  see  no  trace  of  any  of  these  things ;  but— if  you  are  really  sure 
that  it  is  a  ghost  and  not  some  minx  playing  tricks  on  you— I  would  advise  you  first 
to  go  away.  Get  rid  of  the  associations  of  the  house.  Afterwards,  find  a  young  lady 
of  flesh  and  blood  to  drive  out  this  intangible  mistress  of  yours.  Don’t  go  back.  Be 
done  with  it  now  this  minute.  I  assure  you  that,  if  you  allow  the  thing  to  go  on,  it 
will  ultimately  affect  your  mind.  It  is  unwholesome,  unnatural.” 

44  Thank  you,”  Aylmer  said,  with  a  wintry  smile.  “You  have  said  precisely  what  I 
have  been  saying  to  myself.  I  believe  it  is  very  sound  advice.” 

When  he  had  left  Harley-street  he  got  down  iflto  Oxford-street  and  walked  away 
westward.  It  was  the  dreariest  hour  of  the  day,  the  hour  when  vitality  slackens  and 
things  seem  not  worth  while.  He  walked  as  briskly  as  he  could  for  the  press  of  people. 
He  wanted  to  be  free  of  them,  to  be  somewhere  he  could  think  his  thoughts.  The 
afternoon  winter  sun  lit  the  sky  with  a  cold  splendour.  It  was  full  in  his  face  as  he 
went,  dazzling  in  the  absence  of  shade.  All  that  great  highway*  out  of  London  was  a 
golden  path  to  the  heart  of  the  sun,  which  presently  would  drop  below  the  horizon, 
giving  way  to  a  frosty  night. 

The  light  flooding  his  eyes  and  his  brain  became  in  time  intolerable.  Half-way  down 
the  Bayswater-road  he  stopped  in  front  of  a  red  building  of  a  curious  shape.  He  had 
heard  of  the  place  before,  but  had  never  visited  it.  Why,  here  was  the  rest  he  sought, 
the  quiet  thinking-place  far  from  the  eyes- of  men. 

He  went  into  the  building.  Coming  in  from  the  aching  light  outside,  he  thought  at 


first  that  he  was  alone.  He  sat  down  in  a  seat,  and,  leaning  back,  closed  his  eyes.  It 
wanted  an  hour  to  sunset,  at  which  time  the  building  would  be  closed.  All  about  him 
were  pictures  of  the  life  of  Our  Lord  on  earth,  comfortable,  consoling  pictures.  He 
thought  that  the  consolation  was  in  the  very  air  of  the  place.  Blessed  was  she,  he  said 
to  himself,  whose  thought  it  had  been  to  set  such  a  wayside  inn  for  weary  travellers. 

Suddenly  a  little  sigh  broke  on  his  ear,  just  such  a  tender,  weary  sigh  as  he  had 
heard  when  that  ghostly  presence  was  near  him.  He  started  up,  wide  eyed.  Was  it 
possible  that  she  was  going  to  follow  him  here,  wherever  he  went? 

No.  He  saw  now  that  the  person  who  had  sighed  was  a  young  girl,  who  had  fallen 

asleep  in  a  seat  a  little  way  behind  him.  Her  shabby  hat  had  fallen  off.  Her  face, 

drooping  forward,  supported  by  her  hand,  was  hidden  by  the  pale  hair  which  hung 

about  her  in  a  long,  straight  mass.  She  was  sighing  in  her  sleep.  The  attitude  of  her 
slender  body  was  one  of  utter  weariness. 

He  went  towards  her,  knowing  all  the  time  what  he  should  see.  Why,  the  face  was 
the  face  of  the  little  ghost,  but,  thank  God,  a  living',  a  breathing  face.  The  ghost  had 
prepared  her  the  way.  A  sudden  rush  of  great  joy  came  over  him.  He  had  to  control 
himself,  or  he  would  have  taken  the  sleeping  head  to  his  breast. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  gazed  at  him  without  much  surprise.  There  was  something 
almost  of  recognition  in  her  gaze. 

“  My  child,”  he  said.  He  could  hardly  keep  the  pulsating  passion  out  of  his  voice. 

44  You  had  fallen  asleep.  You  do  not  look  well.  Let  me  take  you  home.” 

There  were  great  shadows  under  her  eyes,  painful  hollows  in  her  cheeks  and  about 
her  temples. 

She  tried  to  stand  upright,  but  she  reeled  a  little,  and  he  understood. 

“  My  God !  ”  he  cried ;  and  the  old  caretaker  of  the  place  who  had  peeped  in 
curiously  was  amazed  at  the  anguish  in  his  voice.  44  You  are  starving,  starved.  Come, 
I  must  get  you  some  food  at  once.” 

She  went  with  him  like  a  child.  He  took  her  to  the  nearest  place  where  food  was  to 
be  found,  and  .got  her  some  soup.  He  watched  her,  while  she  ate  it,  with  the  eyes  of 
a  mother  who  sees  her  sick  child  feed,  quite  unconscious  of  the  amazed  faces  about  him, 
or  the  discrepancy  between  his  own  appearance  and  the  shabby  girl’s. 

She  had  only  taken  a  few  spoonsful  when  she  stopped  and  looked  at  him  as  though 
she  had  suddenly  remembered. 

44  My  grandfather  is  ill  in  bed,”  she  said,  in  a  whisper.  44  He  has  had  no  food  since 
yesterday.  I  had  no  money  to  buy  him  medicine.  I  was  on  my  way  to  ask  money  from 
someone  we  used  to  know,  when  I  felt  ill  and  went  into  the  chapel  to  rest.” 

44  Finish  your  soup,”  he  said,  44  and  we  will  go  to  him.  We  will  bring  him  all  he 
wants.  Neither  you  nor  he  will  ever  want  for  anything  again.” 

He  had  no  thought  that  he  might  seem  rather  mad  to  the  girl,  nor  did  she  seem 
surprised.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  passionate  gratitude  whilst  she  forced  herself  to 
eat  some  more  of  the  soup.  Her  faithful  brown  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  the  ghost.  He 
felt  beside  himself  with  joy  because  his  ghost  had  become  flesh  and  blood,  because  in 
the  Chapel  of  Rest  he  had  found  his  very  heart’s  desire. 

He  was  hardly  surprised  when  she  told  him,  as  they  drove  to  that  wretched  street  in 
the  purlieus  of  Oxford-street,  where  her  grandfather  lay  dying  of  want  in  a  garret 
under  the  roof,  that  her  name  was  Lucia  Warner. 

“Everything  went  from  us,”  she  said,  44  in  a  long  Chancery  suit.  My  grandfather 
has  been  teaching  the  violin.  He  was  wretchedly  paid.  Little  by  little  even  his 
tuitions  fell  off.  And  he  is  very  old.  I  taught  the  piano;  but  when  I  became  so 
shabby  no  one  would  admit  me  into  their  houses.  Why  do  you  care  so  much?  Is  it 
because  God  sent  you  and  put  it  into  your  heart  to  pity  us  ?  ” 

44  It  is  because  God  put  it  into  my  heart,”  he  said. 

Money  can  do  much.  The  sick  old  man  thought  he  was  in  Heaven  when  he  woke 
up,  after  a  journey  in  an  ambulance,  in  a  fresh,  sweet  room,  amid  a  silence  of  green 
fields,  broken  only  by  the  singing  of  birds.  After  all,  since  his  illness  was  only  heart¬ 
break,  with  the  addition  of  privation,  he  soon  grew  well,  being  happy  and  well-cared 
for,  with  the  assurance  of  a  peaceful  old  age  before  him.  Being  the  dreamy  visionary 
he  was,  it  was  hardly  wonderful  to  him  that  Humphrey  Aylmer  should  have  fallen  so 
suddenly  and  wildly  in  love  with  Lucia.  It  was  easier  to  accept  benefits  from  Lucia’s 
husband,  and  the  wooing  was  not  long  a-doing. 

No  one  ever  knew  the  circumstances  in  which  Humphrey  Aylmer  had  discovered  Sir 
Michael  Warner  and  his  granddaughter.  Everyone,  save  Lady  D’Arcy,  were  agreed  as 
to  the  exquisiteness  of  the  bride,  and  the  romantic  and  high-bred  air  of  Sir  Michael. 
And  presently  Lady  D’Arcy  was  as  much  pleased  with  Hugh  Young  for  a  son-in-law  as 
she  could  have  been  with  Humphrey  himself.  To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Molyneux  had  behaved 
most  handsomely  to  the  young  couple;  and  Juliet,  thanks  to  her  Cousin  Humphrey,  had 
not  gone  dowerless  to  her  groom. 

After  a  time,  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  Lady  D’Arcy,  having 
two  daughters  to  take  about,  should  have  grown  tired  of  the  Lodge  and  been  ready  to 
hand  it  over  to  those  who,  as  she  said,  had  the  best  right  to  it.  Her  little  house  in 
Kensington  Gore  pleased  her  a  deal  better. 

The  portrait  of  the  ghost  now  hangs  in  the  drawing-room  at  the  Lodge,  and  is 
frequently  taken  for  that  of  Mrs.  Aylmer.  The  ghost  never  came  again,  although  she 
might  have  been  attracted  by  the  wailing  of  old  Sir  Michael’s  violin  in  those  ghost 
rooms  which  he  had  chosen  for  himself. 

Ghosts  are  the  last  things  one  would  ascribe  to  the  Lodge  nowadays.  So  cheerful  a 
habitation,  full  of  laughter  and  peace,  of  love,  and  the  sound  of  children’s  voices  could 
never  harbour  anything  so  sad  as  a  ghost.  Lady  D’Arcy  and  her  daughters,  coming  and 
going,  notice  that  the  unearthly  chill  has  departed  from  the  rooms  that  used  to  be  called 
the  ghost’s. 

44  Depend  on  it,”  Lady  D’Arcy  says,  44  the  house  had  stood  so  long  empty  that  the 
damp  had  eaten  its  way  in  there.  And  now  you  have  banished  it,  with  fires  and  lights.” 

“  Hearth-fires  and  home-lights,”  says  Humphrey  Aylmer,  enigmatically.  He  has  a 
theory  that  the  little  ghost  grieved  for  those  of  her  name  who  were  in  such  sore  straits, 
and  now,  in  their  well-being,  is  laid  to  rest. 
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itln  mrrru.  mnru  bon?. 

Or  Christmas’  log'to  thr  firing. 
TOhile  mo  <C5 noti  Dame,  si)C 
33ibs  non  nit  be  free, 

brink  to  jjour  hearts*  besiring. 


'  uuui  04.111  UUIl  II, 

ftrbt'ms  Iattbrs  Domino. 

rhe  boar’s  brab  in  bnnb  brinrr  £, 
?©itb  crarlanb  gng  anti  rosrmarp ; 

£  yran  pou  all  smrr  mrrri  u  — 

Cui  cstis  in  ronbibic. 


his  bltir  anb  lapping  tongue 
fttang_  of  nou  bill  br  stunrr— 

3nip  !  Snap !  Dragon  ! 
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5natrtji«rr  at  his  frast  nf  r*f ivms  — 
5nip  !  £?nap  !  Dragon  ! 
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A  GREAT  wh*te  Orient  liner  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Colombo,  with  her  blue  Peter 
flying  Xhe  & coaling  process  was  accomplished,  and  her  passengers —who  had 
lunched  and  scattered  over  the  town  and  its  environs— were  being  thus  summoned  to 

abandon  Ceylon^s  spicy  breezes  for  the  breezes  of  the  sea. 

As  the  Oriana  was  homeward  bound  from  Melbourne,  naturally  most  of  her  freight 
were  Australians— squatters  and  their  families  taking  a  trip  to  the  old  country,  wealthy 
men  from  the  big  towns,  tourists  who  had  been  visiting  the  Colonies,  parsons,  actors, 
doctors,  engineers,  with  their  corresponding  women  folk. 

And  now  a  small  Indian  contingent  had  been  contributed— these,  the  so-to-speak 
residents  of  three  weeks — eyed  with  the  same  description  of  curiosity,  superiority,  and 
faint  hostility  which  schoolboys  experience  with  regard  to  new  pupils. 

Among  the  group  of  pale  mem-sahibs,  sunburnt  planters,  children,  ayahs,  and  green 
parrots  was  one  figure  and  face,  well-known,  not  merely  to  the  captain  and  officers,  but 
to  several  of  the  passengers,  who  hastened  to  offer  the  arrival  a  hearty  greeting. 

This  individual  was  a  certain  popular  sportsman  who  roamed  the  world  in  search  of 
big  game  and  “heads.’*  The  Hon.  Lumley  Grantham  was  the  only  son  of  Viscount 
Nesfield,  and  in  a  way  the  despair  of  his  parents,  who  were  anxious  that  he  should 
remain  at  home  and  settle,  instead  of  which  he  roamed  about  the  globe  incessantly,  a 
modern  wandering  Jew  (as  sudden  in  his  arrivals  and  departures),  energetic,  enterprising, 
and  erratic.  He  had  been  in  the  Army,  but  the  service  did  not  accord  sufficient  leave  to 
enable  an  ardent  sportsman  to  shoot  in  the  Rockies,  and  to  fish  in  New  Zealand;  and  so, 
after  a  few  years’  restraint,  he  threw  off  his  red  coat  and  unbuckled  his  sword.  He  had 
a  passion  for  trophies,  and  owned  the  most  unique  and  comprehensive  collection  of  almost 
every  known  horned  animal,  from  a  moose  to  a  Jungle  sheep.  To  add  to  his  collection 
jared  neither  time  nor  expense.  If  he  heard  some  notable  animal  discussed  one 
at  his  club,  such  as  a  rare  red  bull  in  the  Shan  Hills,  a  strange  antelope  in 
Borneo,  the  chances  were  that  he  would  immediately  look  up  trains  and  steamers  on  the 
spot,  and  depart  on  his  quest  within  the  week.  His  marches  and  stalkings  beyond  the 
bounds  of  civilisation  were  fruitful  in  dangers  and  hardships,  and  his  mother,  who  was 
devoted  to  him,  lived  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  that  some  day,  instead  of  securing 
his  object  aod  prize,  the  prize  should  turn  the  tables  and  make  a  prey  of  her  only  son. 
For  weeks  and  even  months  she  did  not  hear  from  him — he  was  probably  in  Thibet, 
Fomalila’nc*,  °T  Central  America,  and  the  unhappy  lady  would  lie  awake  for  hours, 
thinking  °I  *  ^  !*sfc.  e*eP^ants,  tigers,  cholera,  earthquakes,  and  snakes.  Oh,  if  Lumley 
would  only  with  nice  girl,  marry  her,  and  stay  at  home,  how  happy  and 

thankful  she  wou  e,  and  she  secretly  vowed  a  window  in  their  country  church,  should 
this  blessed  even  ever  take  Lady  Nesfield  knew  so  many  charming  girls;  these 

•he  cautious  y  praise  ,  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  Lumley;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is 
so  seldom  man  his  mother  admire  the  same  sort  of  girl,  also  Lumley’s 

-Hooting  PrOC*y,1  a  .  bii^  wary — he,  like  Tennyson’s  character,  “saw  the  snare, 

and  be  reti^  ’  ving  life  and  freedom. 

H©  was  no  ^  ^  age,  ^00^et^  °lder;  tall,  and  without  a  superfluous 

ounce  of  nes  ^  ^  ^iry  and  sinewy  as  a  greyhound;  his  skin  was  brown,  his 

short  h»»r  honest,  watchful*1*^  *  Heen  eyes  illuminated  a  pleasant  but  not  handsome  face. 
They  ^heybecame  something  like  those  of  an  intelligent  dog,  and  when 

jtain  Gra  were  eas^  an<*  una^ecte<ii  h®  could  find  something  to 

say  w  everyo  g,ociety .  a  ^vake  to  an  Indian  beater,  and  was  equally  popular  with 

°  e  *-~Hr^0wn  character  on  most  liners,  whether  to  the  Cape, 


he  spa 

evening 


they 

^Plve  ryone, 

odes  of  socieiy;  a  well. 

all  ^T.  Bombay,  or  Melboi*-**^  ,  .  . 

4m^rica'  r er  fellow-traveller^  5  he  was,  during  his  constant  trips,  continually  coming 


a cross  ^  present  occasion , 

G*1  received  quite  an 


v  Hen  he  and  his  baggage  came  up  the  side,  Captain 
Qrantharn  £he  deck  ^rom  half  a  dozen.  With  one  or  other  of  these  he 

ubsequeTlt'  ^ *U'ng  shikar  *  smoked  and  talked  till  the  Oriana  was  well  out  to  sea, 

rel»ting  thr f  \  schoolboy  J‘nd  his  re<ent  exploits  with  the  gusto  and 

enthosi»srn  °  ‘  Aimamullev  V.?  aescribed  the  huntinS  down  and  caPture  °f  a  bi«  Rog“* 

i  «hant  lT1  1  ttmi.  ~  °x**‘*gles,  and  the  notable  pair  of  ibex  horns  he  had  brought 

e,eP  the  Pulnay 

^^^Lfter  dinner,  as  e  sa  *i«?ck  in  the  starlight,  talking  to  a  matronly  acquaintance, 

**  II  seems  ^  "Cjnite  a  number  of  girls,  too — all  homeward  bound.” 

she  anS^rlss  Some  °f  them  pretty.  The  two  with  the  scarlet  Tam-o’- 

are  the  _l  Heiresses  from  Woorolango.  And  the  one  in  the  white 

e-..p  V.  Ba'd  IX  of  Sydney  !  » 

yac<4  And  vs.  Ho  's  _  e  .  ,  Who  sits  at  the  end  of  the  first  officer’s  table?  ” 

„  *^e  a.  dehca  ^hite  hair  and  a  bloodless  face?  I  do  not  know,  except 

t/Hoy  &Te  ^T8  ana  Loftus,  presumably  mother  and  daughter.  The  girl  is 


that  j  inva"Q’  aua  never  leaves  her  side— they  keep  entirely  to  themselves.” 

devoted  ^  ralher  slow  tor  the  young  lady  ?  ” 

^iivis  ,  t  it  ^  ^Hen  she  is  spoken  to,  she  merely  smiles  and  answers  yes 
fdAon  <*nn0t  flo^ish  under  such  circumstances,  can  it?” 

Ulio*  n0  one?  - 

-  T>o  tHey 


44  "So 


--coTwetsa1;-  ^  no  onel 


M.,  CROKER. 

“  No !  No  one  knows  them,  or  who  they  are,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.” 

“  She  is  a  handsome  girl,  with  a  thundering  good  figure,  and  lookB  well-bred.” 

“  Appearances  are  sometimes  deceitful !  ” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that — one  has  an  intuition - ” 

“  I  believe  you  are  going  to  break  the  spell  of  silence,  and  make  the  lady’s 
acquaintance.” 

44  Yes — why  not?” 

44  Why  not,  indeed  ?  But  you  will  find  it  easier  said  than  done  !  She  has  never 
opened  a  conversation  with  anyone  during  three  weeks.  I’ve  even  tried  to  talk  to  her 
myself !  ” 

44 1  see  you  are  a  little  piqued.” 

44  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  is  piqued.  I  think  the  damsel  is  inclined  to  give  herself 
aim — we  are  possibly  not  good  enough — but  I  expect  she  will  thaw  to  you” 

44  Come,  now,  I  call  that  rather  a  nasty  one,  Mrs.  Seymour !  What  have  I  done  to 
deserve  it  ?  ” 

44  Nothing — forgive  me,  and  help  me  on  with  my  cape,  and  we  will  take  a  little  turn 
before  I  turn  in.  As  for  the  Loftus  party,  they  may  have  very  good  reasons  for  keeping 
all  at  arm’s  length  ” — she  paused  and  stared  at  him  significantly — 44  for  not  wishing  to 
know  us,  or  us  to  know  them,”  and,  as  she  spoke,  the  lady  rose  from  her  chair  as  if  the 
subject  were  closed  and  done  with. 

Like  a  true  sportsman,  Captain  Grantham  was  patient  and  pertinacious — he  bided  his 
time — but  biding  one’s  time  on  the  trackless  ocean,  aboard  of  a  fast  liner,  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  tracking  a  quarry  in  the  pathless  forest.  There  is  a  limit  to  waiting — a 
limit  represented  by  the  port  of  arrival. 

For  several  days  he  made  no  progress  whatever  beyond  discovering  that  the  lady  was 
admired  by  the  men  folk,  and  suspected  by  the  ladies,  who,  whilst  admitting  the  patent 
fact  of  her  filial  devotion,  had  nothing  to  say  in  her  favour.  There  was  plenty  to  occupy 
the  time  among  the  passengers,  and  one  sulky  girl  was  soon  overlooked — but  not  by 
Captain  Grantham.  She  interested  him;  he  was  determined  to  make  her  acquaintance, 
and  luck  favoured  him — a  sudden  lurch  of  the  ship  in  the  abominable  current  just  off 
Socotra  capsized  the  old  lady’s  chair,  and  she  would  have  been  hurled  across  the  deck 
had  he  not  dashed  to  her  assistance,  caught  her  bodily  in  his  arms,  and  saved  in  all 
respects  the  situation.  He  took  the  entire  charge  of  Mrs.  Loftus,  personally  conducted 
her  to  her  cabin,  and  subsequently  collected  books,  spectacles,  shawl,  and  was  thus 
brought  into  communicfition  with  the  young  lady,  and  from  that  moment  his  object  was 
secured.  She  proved  not  at  all  difficile  once  the  ice  was  broken,  but  a  charming  and 
captivating  acquaintance.  After  nearly  four  weeks’  silence  she  seemed  anxious  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  and  talked  incessantly— she  was  also  an  admirable  listener.  Before 
they  had  reached  Suez  she  had  largely  extended  her  acquaintance,  and  became  as 
intimate  with  some  of  the  passengers  as  previously  she  had  been  remote.  But  her  first 
acquaintance  was  her  chief  ally— together  they  paced  the  deck  for  exercise,  together  they 
did  problems  in  the  papers,  they  played  chess,  and  exchanged  books  and  opinions,  and 
sat  for  a  long  time  after  dinner  watching  the  stars,  and  the  low  tropical  moon. 

In  the  canal  Captain  Grantham,  who  was  on  the  “  amusement  committee,”  helped  to 
get  up  a  grand  concert,  and  prevailed  on  Miss  Loftus  to  sing.  He*  had  gleaned  from  her 
mother  that  she  had  a  fine  voice,  and  also  a  few  other  talents,  as  he  sat  beside  the 
invalid’s  long  chair ;  he  discovered  that  she  was  lady  like  and  refined ;  her  surroundings 
gpoke  of  taste  and  money.  Rata,  as  the  girl  was  called,  was  her  only  child.  Mrs. 
Loftus  was  a  widow  returning  to  England,  which  she  had  quitted  twenty-eight  years 
previously.  Her  husband’s  people  came  from  Gloucester,  and  were  nearly  all  dead. 

She  had  lived  near  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  and  only  been  twice  to  England,  since 
she  and  her  husband  had  become  colonists.  Her  brother  had  commanded  a  well-known 
regiment,  and  was  now  a  Brigadier  in  India. 

Yes,  Captain  Grantham  remembered  to  have  seen  him  some  years  previously,  and 
here  was  a  link  between  them— such  a  very  small  matter  will  constitute  a  tie  on  board 
ship,  especially  when  both  the  ends  are  anxious  to  be  joined. 

At  the  rehearsals  for  the  concert  Miss  Loftus  discovered  to  her  listeners  a  magnificent 
contralto  voice.  People  vowed  she  was  a  second  Melba— there  was  also  something  that 
thrilled  and  touched  one’s  very  heartstrings  in  the  expression  of  her  rich  full  notes. 

The  concert  took  place  whilst  the  ship  was  in  the  Canal,  and  the  Oriana  seemed 
motionless,  as  it  wound  its  way  through  the  limitless  sand ;  the  concert  was,  of  course, 
packed;  every  seat  was  occupied.  There  were  the  usual  banjo  and  guitar  ditties;  men’s 
songs ;  a  glee ;  then  Miss  Loftus  stood  up,  all  in  white,  and,  without  a  note  of  music, 
sang  44  An  Arab  Love  Song.” 

The  theme,  which  seemed  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  encompassing  desert,  had  a  weird 
and  impressive  effect,  and  threw  a  momentary  spell  over  the  entire  audience.  There  was 
a  wild,  passionate  note  in  the  singer’s  voice,  that  appealed  to  something  far  down,  hidden 
away  and  stifled,  that  is  bom  in  every  human  being. 
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All  the  world  of  the  Orictna  realised  that  they  were  listening  to  something  entirely 
out  of  the  common,  to  something  unusual,  unforgettable,  and  unique. 

Miss  Loftus  presented  a  delightful  picture;  she  was  good  to  look  at,  as  she  stood  up 
in  the  moonlight  on  the  little  platform — graceful,  imperial,  and  yet  so  simple — last,  by 
no  means  least,  so  undeniably  handsome. 

Her  second  song  was  a  simple  ballad,  which  caused  a  lump  to  arise  in  the  throats  of 
her  audience;  but  when  the  last  notes  had  died  away  among  the  sands,  what  applause- 
real  applause !  Such  was  the  uproar  and  the  acclamation  that  a  ship  which  was  following 
became  extremely  envious,  and  half  inclined  to  despatch  a  boat  to  inquire  the  reason  of 
the  unusual  demonstration  ? 

A  Mediterranean  moon  looks  sympathetically  on  lovers.  What  can  be  more  romantic 
than  those  long,  idle  evenings  on  that  romantic  sea?  By  the  time  M  ’ta  was  sighted, 
Lumley  Grantham,  the  despair  of  mothers  (his  own  included),  had  proposed  and  been 
accepted  by  Rata  Loftus.  Although  they  had  only  known  one  another  three  weeks,  time 
at  sea  means  ten  times  more  than  time  on  land.  They  had  no  distractions  or  occupation, 
they  spent  at  least  twelve  hours  in  each  other’s  society,  they  had  learnt  one  another’s 
tastes  and  characters  (so  far  as  these  may  be  known  before  marriage).  She  listened 
eagerly  to  his  sporting  adventures — he,  to  her  descriptions  of  New  Zealand,  her  vivid 
little  sketches  of  Colonial  life,  her  craving  to  see  England  and  other  countries,  to  hear 
operas,  concerts,  and,  above  all,  to  visit  Bayreuth  during  the  festival. 

When  the  news  of  the  engagement  leaked  out  it  was  received  on  board  with  mixed 
feelings,  but  on  the  whole  the  ship  was  pleased  !  It  was  a  wonderful  catch  for  the  girl ; 
but  she  was  handsome,  accomplished,  and  rich — some  of  the  women  murmured  among 
themselves,  “  That  for  all  anyone  knew  she  might  be  an  adventuress,  and  the  uncle,  who 
was  a  General,  a  fraud ;  “  but  they  kept  their  suspicions  to  themselves.  Mrs.  Loftbs  now 
became  more  active,  the  voyage  had  revived  her.  She  walked  on  deck,  a  little  erect 
figure  with  a  stately  poise  of  her  white  head,  and  even  discussed  her  plans  with  other 
ladies. 

She  proposed  to  make  London  her  headquarters  for  the  present,  to  take  a  furnished 
house,  and  get  Rata  presented— it  was  only  March ;  there  were  sure  to  be  May  drawing¬ 
rooms. 

The  happy  couple — they  were  very  much  in  love — went  ashore  and  spent  a  day  at 
Gibraltar  in  the  highest  spirits,  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Loftus.  It  was  surmised  that  they 
had  despatched  telegrams  and  letters,  and,  at  any  rate,  Miss  Loftus  wor*  a  handsome 
ring  on  her  engaged  finger  when  she  returned  to  the  ship,  loaded  with  gifts  of  fans, 
quaint  bits  of  Moorish  ornaments,  and  a  fine  mantilla,  which  she  wore  at  a  fancy  ball 
two  evenings  later  as  a  Spanish  lady,  and  looked  a  Spanish  donna  to  the  life.  On  their 
arrival  in  London  Mrs.  and  Miss  Loftus  drove  straight  to  the  Carlton  Hotel,  and 
Lumley  Grantham  joined  his  family  in  Grosvenor-place. 

The  next  day  Lord  and  Lady  Nesfield  came  to  call  on  the  new  arrivals,  and  their 
son’s  future  bride. 

They  were  not  a  formidable  couple;  he,  a  tall,  bent,  grey  old  man,  with  courteous 
manners;  she,  a  pretty,  impulsive  little  woman,  enchanted  that  Lumley  had  chosen  a 
wife  at  last,  thankful  for  anyone,  as  long  as  she  was  not  black,  and  prepared  to  be 
delighted  with  her  daughter-in-law. 

Rata  for  her  part  was  much  touched  by  their  kind  welcome,  and  a'  now  went 
merrily  as  a  marriage  bell.  Miss  Loftus  was  handsome,  healthy,  lady  like;  she  had 
£25,000 — quite  ample,  as  Lumley  had  no  occasion  to  marry  a  great  fortune.  ler  mother 
was  a  refined  and  amiable  woman,  passionately  devoted  to  her  only  child,  and  the  attach¬ 
ment  was  most  fully  returned.  Rata  was  a  girl  of  strong  feelings,  and  it  was  patent  to 
all  that  she  was  deeply  in  love  with  her  fiancf.  Mrs.  Loftus,  who  was  evidently  a 
woman  of  wealth,  was  soon  established  in  a  fashionable  house  in  Lowndes  square,  with  a 
smart  carriage  and  an  adequate  staff  of  servants,  and  all  Lumley  Grantham’s  relatives 
and  connections,  male  and  female,  crowded  to  call  upon  the  lady  of  his  choice. 

They  found  her  as  handsome,  graceful,  and  agreeable  as  they  were  led  to  expect, 
perhaps  a  little  unconventional  and  colonial.  With  respect  to  her  voice,  there  could  be 
but  one  opinion.  She  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  musical  world,  and  could  have  made  a 
fortune  as  a  great  prima  donna.  Invitations  were  showered  upon  225  Lowndes  square. 
Miss  Loftus  was  in  continual  request,  and  soon  became  a  social  favourite.  She  was  a 
magnificent  horsewoman,  and  rode  every  morning  in  the  Row,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Grantham. 

Among  the  chorus  of  praise  were  a  few  discordant  notes;  the  loudest  and  shrillest  of 
these  issued  from  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Custance,  Lord  Nesfield’s  only  sister,  a  lady  in 
somewhat  narrow  circumstances,  with  two  tall,  talkative  daughters.  Her  views  were  not 
rigid  respecting  the  marrying  of  first  cousins,  and  Lumley’s  engagement  had  been  a  shock 
to  her,  for  she  had  always  hoped  that  he  would  one  day  settle  down,  and  marry  either 
Maudie  or  Mag,  instead  of  which  he  presented  as  fiancte  a  Colonial  nobody,  whom  he 
had,  so  to  speak,  picked  up  at  sea!  Who  was  she?  This  was  a  question  continually  on 
her  lips. 

The  Loftus  family  were  undoubtedly  respectable,  but  how  was  anyone  to  know  she 
was  one  of  them?  and  the  uncle,  a  General,  was  possibly  a  myth.  These  people  had  no 
friends  in  London,  and  did  not  seem  to  know  a  soul. 

For  all  these  objections  Lady  Nesfield  found  satisfactory  replies.  She  was  delighted 
at  her  son’s  capture — now  he  would  be  chained  fast,  and  kept  at  home.  General  Broome 
had  written  his  congratulations,  and  was  sending  a  present.  Two  of  the  Loftus  girls 
were  to  be  bridesmaids — the  wedding  would  take  place  in  July,  as  the  bride’s  mother 
was  in  precarious  health,  and  anxious  to  see  her  daughter  happily  married,  as  she 
believed — so  she  told  Lady  Nesfield  in  confidence — that  her  own  days  were  numbered, 
and  she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  leaving  Rata  alone  in  the  world. 

At  the  present  moment  she  had  rallied  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  accompany  her  girl  to 
the  park,  the  play,  and  elsewhere. 

The  questions  of  Mrs.  Custance  were  also  on  the  lips,  and  in  the  mind  of,  Lady 
Foxrock,  Lumley  Grantham’s  only  sister.  She  was  undeniably  one  of  the  smart  set.  The 
childless  wife  of  a  wealthy  old  peer,  ambition  was  her  fetish,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
passion  for  bridge,  motoring,  and  racing,  she  still  contrived  to  find  time  for  the  casting 
of  social  nets,  and  for  bringing  important  intimacies  into  the  family  circle.  She  had 
always  resolved  that  Lumley,  “the  wild  hunter,”  as  she  playfully  called  him,  should 
marry,  when  he  did  take  the  step,  to  the  advantage  of  his  family,  and  she  had  mentally 
selected  one  of  her  exclusive  friends,  the  rather  passte  daughter  of  a  noble  duke,  with  a 
splendid  connection  and  a  considerable  dower.  She  never  dreamt,  for  one  moment,  that 
Lumley  would  find  anything  more  attractive  abroad  than  his  usual  horns,  tusks,  and 
skins,  but  home  he  came,  with  a  bride,  so  to  speak,  in  his  hand — a  mere  colonial  nobody. 
Lady  Foxrock  took  an  invincible  dislike  to  her  on  the  spot,  and  the  dislike  was  mutual. 
Rata  felt  herself  an  antagonist  to  this  tall,  sour-looking  lady,  with  a  thin,  high  nose, 
pale,  arrogant  eyes,  and  slow,  disdainful  airs.  Lady  Foxrock  could  not  understand  why 
men  admired  the  colonial? — in  her  opinion  she  was  frightfully  second-rate.  And  who 
was  she  ?  “  How  ?  ”  she  asked  her  mother,  “  did  they  know  she  was  related  to  the 

Gloucestershire  people?  The  uncle  in  India  was  probably  a  fiction!  The  girl  had  no 
friends  in  London,  and,  for  all  that  they  could  tell,  might  be  an  adventuress.  Lumley’s 
interests  must  be  watched— he  was  an  idiot ,  where  that  girl  was  concerned.” 

Naturally  Lady  Foxrock  had  been  indefatigable  in  her  endeavours  to  discover  some¬ 
thing  about  the  Loftuses,  but,  unfortunately,  New  Zealand  was  remote,  and  her 
acquaintances  in  the  Colonies  were  limited,  and  she  had  a  confused  idea  that  people  who 
lived  in  Melbourne  or  Sydney  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  intimate  with  those  in 
Christchurch  and  Wellington  ! 

One  sleepy  afternoon,  at  Hurlingham,  kind  fate  placed  a  clue  in  her  hand.  She  was 
sitting  in  one  of  the  little  tents  on  the  lawn,  enjoying  tea  and  strawberries;  her  near 
neighbours  were  a  large,  merry  party  of  acquaintances,  and  gradually  intermixed. 


Among  the  group  was  a  grey-haired,  square-built  gentleman,  who  was  presented  to  her 
as  Mr.  Dexter,  spending  a  few  months  in  England  after  an  absence  of  thirty  years. 
Lady  Foxrock  surveyed  him  critically;  his  clothes  were  ill-fitting,  his  gloves  preposterous, 
but  his  carriage,  square  chin,  and  keen  eyes,  gave  indication  of  a  man  of  character  and 
importance. 

He  sank  into  a  chair  beside  the  lady,  and  said.  “It  is  a  pretty  scene,”  nodding  his 
head  at  the  numerous  gay  groups,  the  passing  crowd,  the  lawn  scattered  with  flower¬ 
beds,  the  tall  trees,  through  which  shimmered  the  river. 

“  Yes,  but  I’ve  seen  it  so  often,”  she  drawled,  "  its  charm  has  faded  a  little.” 

“Ah,  well,  if  you  had  been  thirty  years  in  the  colonies  you  would  not  complain  of 
that." 

“  Oh,  really,  1  suppose  not.”  she  answered,  indifferently,  her  attention  diverted  by 
the  sight  of  her  brother,  his  fiancie,  Mrs.  Loftus,  and  Lady  Nesfield,  who  were  then 
passing.  She  noticed  that  her  companion  started,  and  stared  hard ;  he  even  leant  for¬ 
ward  and  gazed  after  the  group;  then,  as  he  met  her  glance  of  interrogation,  he  said, 

“  I’ve  just  seen  a  familiar  face — a  face  from  home.” 

“Oh,  then  you  are  from  New  Zealand,”  she  exclaimed,  “and  have  recognised  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Loftus.” 

“Ah,”  he  answered,  “so  yon  know  them?” 

“  Yes ;  and  you  ?  ” 

“Very  intimately  once;  but  eighteen  years  ago  they  left  our  neighbourhood,  and  I 
entirely  lost  sight  of  them.” 

“Who  was  Mr.  Loftus?”  she  asked  abruptly. 

“  A  prosperous  gentleman  who  owned  several  large  ranches,  and  died  a  year  ago, 
leaving  a  fortune.” 

“  Was  he  of  good  birth  ?  ” 

“  I  should  say  so — but  we  don’t  take  much  account  of  that  in  the  Colonies,  you 
know.” 

“  And  Mrs.  Loftus  ?  ” 

“  She  was  renowned  for  her  philanthropy  and  charities.  She  had  no  children - ” 

“What!  No  children.  She  has  a  daughter — you  saw  her  just  now.” 

“  An  adopted  daughter,”  he  corrected. 

“  Impossible  !  ” 

“  I  assure  you  it  is  the  case ;  there  was  no  secret  about  it.” 

“  There  is  a  secret  about  it,  now .” 

“  You  seem  interested  in  the  family.” 

“  I  should  think  1  was,  considering  that  Miss  Loftus  is  going  to  marry  my  brother— 
Lord  Nesfield’s  only  son.” 

“  You  don’t  say  so,”  he  exclaimed,  in  unfeigned  amazement. 

“But  I  do— the  wedding  is  fixed  to  take  place  in  ten  days*  time.  Shall  we  go  outside 
this  tent,  and  stroll  about  a  little — impossible  to  talk  here.” 

“  Certainly,”  and  he  moved  a  chair  out  of  her  way,  and  followed  Lady  Foxrock  down 
towards  the  polo  ground. 

“I  suppose  there  is  no  mistake,  Mr.  Dexter,”  she  began,  “and  you  really  recognise 
these  people  ?  ” 

“  I  recognise  Mrs.  Loftus.  I  could  swear  to  her  anywhere,  to  her  white  face,  and 
prominent  blue  eyes.  The  girl  was  only  two  when  I  last  saw  her,  but  I  believe  her  to 
be  the  same.  She  was  very  handsome,  and  her  name,  I  believe,  was  Rata,  named  after 
a  flower.” 

“  Yes ;  it  is  Rata.” 

“  There  never  was  any  concealment  or  mystery  respecting  her.  The  Loftuses  had  no 
family.  They  were  passionately  fond  of  children,  and  they  adopted  a  child,  and,  a  short 
time  after  this,  they  moved  away  to  the  south  island,  and  we  lost  sight  of  them.” 

“  I)o  you  know  who  the  child  was  ?  ” 

“Well” — with  obvious  reluctance — “yes,  I  do.” 

“You  will  tell  me,  won’t  you?”  and  she  flashed  on  him  a  challenging  glance  from  her 
small  grey  eyes. 

A  moment's  silence.  At  last  he  said,  “No;  I  would  rather  not.  It  is  not  my 
business,  and  you  must  excuse  me.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Dexter,  won’t  you  speak  out?  It  means  so  much  to  us" 

“  There  is  absolutely  nothing  against  the  girl’s  character.  I  think  I  can  assure  you 
of  that.” 

“Then  it  is  her  birth — that  is  the  question.” 

“Wejl,  she  is  not  responsible  for  that,  is  she?” 

“  No— o,”  the  negative  was  reluctant. 

“She  seems  a  fine,  tall,  beautiful  young  woman,  and  I’m  sure  she  has  been  well 
brought  up,  and  she  will  be  wealthy — what  more  do  you  want?” 

“  The  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.” 

“  It  is  not  always  advisable  to  know  the  truth — sometimes  silence  is  best.” 

“And  so  you  won’t  speak,”  she  said,  impatiently,  “you  are  inflexible?” 

He  bowed  his  head. 

“Look  here;  we  are  just  going  to  come  face  to  face  with  the  party.  Will  you  accost 
them  ?  ” 

“  No — I  prefer  not — unless  Mrs.  Loftus  recognises  me.” 

They  approached  in  a  line,  the  two  younger  people,  handsome  and  radiant — Rata  all 
in  white,  carrying  a  becoming  pink  sunshade — the  elder  ladies  deep  in  mutual  con¬ 
fidences.  Little  did  they  suspect  that  the  smiling  lady  in  grey,  who  had  accosted  them 
in  passing,  was  elaborating  a  scheme  which  was  to  upset  their  happy  anticipations. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Dexter,”  said  Lady  Foxrock,  “  1  see  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and 
respect  the  affairs  of  other  people,  and  I  must  say  that,  much  as  I  should  like  to  know 
something  about  my  future  sister-in-law,  I  admire  your  reticence  immensely.  We  will 
consider  our  talk  strictly  confidential.  Are  you  married  ?  ” 

“Yes;  that  was  my  wife  with  the  Greysons — the  little  woman  in  the  blue  toque.” 

“  You  won’t  mention  the  subject  to  her,  will  you?” 

“  No,  certainly  not.  The  less  said  the  better.” 

“  Where  are  you  staying  ?  ” 

“  At  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel — for  a  couple  of  weeks.  We  have  not  many  friends  in 
London.” 

“Then  I  should  like  to  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Dexter.” 

“  That  is  really  very  kind  of  you.  I  am  sure  she  will  be  delighted  to  make  your 
acquaintance.” 

“And  now,”  said  the  lady,  “we  must  go  and  look  for  our  parties.  They  will  think 
we  are  lost.” 

Lady  Foxrock  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  Mrs.  Dexter.  She  found  her  twenty  years 
younger  than  her  husband,  and  of  a  much  inferior  class— a  yellow-haired,  shallow,  over¬ 
dressed  little  person,  who  was  obviously  flattered  by  a  visit  from  her  ladyship. 

Her  ladyship  dangled  some  imposing  invitations  before  her  dazzled  eyes,  and  then 
began  to  ask  cautious  questions  about  New  Zealand. 

“Yres,  she  was  New  Zealand  born  herself,  not  long  married — she  had  insisted  on  Joe 
taking  her  to  England,  for  a  spree  like !  She  wanted  to  see  the  world  a  bit,  and  society. 
He  had  brought  her,  though  all  his  own  folk  were  dead,  and  he  had  no  home  now.” 

Had  Mrs.  Dexter  ever  heard  of  a  Mrs.  Loftus  in  her  part  of  the  w'orld  ? 

YTes,  ages  ago — she’d  almost  forgotten  the  tale. 

“Oh,  so  there  was  a  tale — how  very  interesting — had  it  anything  to  do  with  her 
adopted  daughter  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Dexter  nodded  and  giggled. 

“  The  girl  is  in  England  now%  you  know,  with  Mrs.  Loftus,  and  about  to  make  a 
grand  match.” 
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Lady  Foxrock  had  touched  the  right  chord ;  the  little  colonial  was  filled  with  a  sudden 
spasm  of  envy. 

“A  splendid  match — she/” 

“Yes,  to  the  son  of  a  lord.” 

“  Oh — what !  ”  and  she  burst  out  into  an  excited  laugh.  “  Well,  I  declare,  this  is  too 
fine  a  joke.  If  they  only  knew,  wouldn’t  they  be  wild.” 

“  Knew  what  ?  ’’ 

“Oh,  I’d  better  not  say — it  might  get  out.  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  spoil-sport;  and  Joe 
hates  what  he  calls  ‘  gossip,’  ’’  and  she  put  her  finger  on  her  lips. 

Lady  Foxrock  drew  herself  up  and  looked  dignified.  “  I  assure  you  that  I  never 
gossip,  Mrs.  Dexter.  If  you  can  tell  me  who  this  girl  was,  and  is,  you  will  be  doing  me 
a  great  favour,  and  one  I  shall  not  forget;  but,  of  course,  if  you  feel  that  you  have  no 

wish  to  confide  in  me — and  after  all  I  am  a  stranger - ”  she  paused,  and  her  smile 

implied  a  threat. 

After  all,  she  was  Lady  Foxrock,  and  if  she  was  denied  this  small  request,  good-bye 
to  a  box  at  the  Opera,  an  invitation  for  Lady  Foxrock’s  fancy  ball,  and  other  delights. 

“Well,  then,  look  here;  I  will  tell  you,”  and  she  suddenly  leant  forward.  Her 
visitor  also  approached  her  head,  her  heart  beat  fast — these  moments  are  the  sparks 
of  life ! 

“  Miss  Loftus,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Mrs.  Loftus,  is  just  a - ” 

There  was  a  footstep  outside. 

“  Hark  !  my  husband  is  coming  !  ” 

“  Quick,  quick,  you  must  tell  me  !  ”  cried  Lady  Foxrock,  seizing  her  arm  in  an  agony 
of  suspense. 

Mrs.  Dexter  leant  forward  and  whispered,  and,  ere  her  whispering  had  ceased,  the 
handle  rattled,  and  the  two  heads  started  apart,  as  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Dexter 
entered  the  room. 

His  wife  had  entirely  recovered  her  self-possession,  and  said,  with  incredible 
assurance,  “  Oh,  here  you  are,  dear.  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come  in  while  Lady  Foxrock 
is  here.” 

He  advanced  with  broad,  extended  palm.  Lady  Foxrock,  who  seemed  embarrassed 
and  strangely  flushed,  said,  “Yes;  I’ve  paid,  you  see,  my  threatened  visit  to  your  wife, 
and  now  ” — rising  as  she  spoke — “  I  must  positively  be  going.  I’m  such  a  busy  person, 
my  quarters  of  an  hour  are  all  filled  up.” 

“I  am  sorry  I  did  not  come  home  a  little  sooner,”  said  Joe  Dexter,  who  saw  that  his 
wife  was  flattered  and  gratified,  and  felt  proportionally  pleased. 

“  1  will  send  the  cards  to-morrow,”  continued  Lady  Foxrock,  “  and  1  shall  hope  to  see 
you  both  on  the  29th,”  and  with  a  gracious  handshake  her  ladyship  swept  out. 

Once  seated  in  her  carriage,  she  felt  herself  trembling  with  excitement;  a  few  civil 
words,  a  card  of  invitation,  what  had  they  not  brought  her  ?  The  match  between  Lumley 
and  the  New  Zealander  was  practically  broken  off  -in  a  few  hours  the  notification  would 
appear  in  the  Morning  Post ! 

She  was  determined  to  strike  at  once— no  time  like  the  present,  and  no  time  to  be 
lost.  She  ordered  her  footman  to  drive  to  Lowndes-square. 

Mrs.  Loftus  was  at  home,  resting  on  the  sofa  in  the  back  drawing-room.  She  had 
had  an  unusually  fatiguing  day,  and  looked  ghastly  as  she  struggled  to  her  feet  to 
receive  Lady  Foxrock.  Her  ladyship,  being  Lumiey’s  sister,  had  the  entrte  at  all  hours 
to  the  (temporary)  home  of  his  fiancee.  Yet  Lady  Foxrock  was  antipathetic  to  both 
Rata  and  her  mother.  She  was  cold,  arrogant,  interfering,  and  inquisitive — it  seemed 
almost  impossible  that  she  could  have  been  born  a  Nesfield  ! 

“It  is  a  little  late,”  she  said,  glancing  at  a  clock,  “but  I  could  not  have  slept 
to-night  if  I  had  not  come  to  see  you.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  important  about — 
Rata.” 

The  lady’s  manner  was  menacing,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  her  sentence  the  eyes  of 
her  hostess  resembled  those  of  some  long  hunted  animal,  that  the  cruel  hunter  has 
tracked  to  its  lair  at  last ! 

“  What  about  Rata  ?  ”  she  faltered,  as  she  sank  into  a  seat,  and  her  hands  were 
shaking  visibly. 

“Yes,  what  about  Rata?”  echoed  a  full  gay  voice.  “Talk  of  an  angel,  and  here  I 
am !  ”  she  added  playfully,  as  she  advanced,  a  delightful  vision  in  muslih  gown,  a 
flowery  hat,  and  feather  boa. 

“  Darling,”  cried  Mrs.  Loftus,  “  run  away  for  a  little.  Lady  Foxrock  wishes  to  speak 
about  you.” 

“  But,  dearest,  if  Leonora  is  going  to  talk  about  me ,  don’t  you  think  you  are  rather 
cruel  to  banish  me.  Curiosity  is  one  of  my  strongest  characteristics  !  ” 

“  Enough  of  this  nonsense,”  thought  the  visitor,  and,  turning  roughly  on  Mrs.  Loftus, 
she  said,  “I  wish  Rata  to  remain  here — it  is  essential”;  and  then,  turning  quickly  to 
Rata,  she  added,  “  If  you  are  so  naturally  inquisitive,  has  it  never  occurred  to  you  to 
wonder  who  you  are  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  my  God  !  ”  murmured  Mrs.  Loftus,  under  her  breath,  “  it  has  come  !  Rata,  as 
you  love  me,  leave  me  here  alone  with  Lady  Foxrock,”  and  she  half  rose,  and  stretched 
out  an  appealing  arm. 

“No,  dearest;  if  there  is  going  to  be  trouble,  I  will  stand  by  you.  As  to  wondering 
who  I  am,  Leonora,”  now  facing  the  lady,  “  why  should  I,  when  I  know  that  I  am  Rata 
Loftus  ?  ” 

“  By  all  accounts  you  have  cherished  a  delusion.  You  are  no  more  to  Mrs.  Loftus 
than  to  me — you  are  an  adopted  child.  Mrs.  Loftus  adopted  you  when  you  were  two 
years  old.” 

“  Well,  even  so,  she  is  my  mother,”  coming  over,  and  taking  her  hand.  “  I  could  not 
love  her  more  if  she  were  ten  times  my  mother.”  And  she  raised  her  eyes  defiantly  to 
Lady  Foxrock. 

“Yes — yes,”  faltered  the  miserable  Mrs.  Loftus.  “Yes,  darling,  you  are  not  my 
real  child.  I  hoped  you  would  never,  never  know — and  now !  ”  looking  at  Lady 
Foxrock,  “is  not  that  enough?  Rata  has  always  been  to  Edgar  and  me,  as  our  very, 
very  own.” 

“  Enough  !  ”  echoed  the  visitor,  “  no,  not  nearly  enough— not  half  enough.  The  girl 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  her  own  race.  Do  you  think  I  will  stand  by  in  silence, 
and  allow  by  only  brother,  the  future  head  of  the  family,  to  marry  a  Maori?” 

44  A  Maori !  What  nonsense,”  cried  Rata,  indignantly. 

“  Nevertheless,  your  own  grandfather  is  still  living.”  she  continued  inexorably. 
“  He  is  a  chief  called  Ramparaha,  and  resides  in  a  Pa - ” 

“  There !  you  have  killed  her !  ”  screamed  the  girl,  rushing  forward  and  catching 
Mrs.  Loftus  in  her  arms.  Mrs.  Loftus,  whose  blanched  face  had,  during  the  above 
conversation,  assumed  a  death-like  hue,  and  who  now  collapsed  without  a  word  into  a 
heap  upon  the  sofa. 

It  was  a  dead  faint  indeed.  Having  laid  her  down  and  unfastened  the  neck  of  her 
dress,  Rata  dashed  to  the  bell. 

Then  as  she  returned  to  the  invalid  she  said,  44  I  think  you  had  better  go — you  have 
done  your  worst.” 

“I  have  done  my  best  for  my  brother,”  answered  Lady  Foxrock,  fiercely.  “I  am 
sorry  your  patroness  has  fainted — she  wrould  have  kept  the  secret  always,  to  her  very 
last  hour;  what  I  have  stated  is  true — and  can  be  proved.” 

“Mother — mother,”  murmured  the  girl,  as  she  rubbed  the  cold  hands.  Then  to  a 
servant,  “  Run  for  the  nearest  doctor,  and  send  some  brandy.  Mrs.  Loftus  is  very  ill, 
and  let  someone  show  this  lady  out.” 

Lady  Foxrock’s  words  were  prophetic,  for  Mrs.  Loftus  had  kept  her  secret  to 
her  dying  hour.  When  the  doctor  and  the  brandy  arrived,  she  was  past  all  human 
aid. 


It  appeared  that  she  had  a  most  dangerous  form  of  heart  disease,  and  it  was  a  marvel 
she  had  lived  so  long. 

Rata  was  stunned — she  had  sustained  two  violent  shocks  within  the  same  hour.  The 
announcement  of  her  parentage,  and  the  loss  of  her  beloved  mother. 

Her  grief  was  at  first  as  wild  and  uncontrollable  as  that  of  one  of  her  savage 
ancestors;  then  she  became  as  a  creature  of  stone,  and  shut  herself  up  from  all  eyes, 
like  some  wounded  animal  who  would  suffer  alone.  Lady  Nesfield  and  Lumley  were  all 
sympathy  and  affection — they  did  not  yet  know  the  truth.  Lord  Nesfield  undertook  the 
funeral  arrangements,  and  Lady  Nesfield,  who  could  not  prevail  on  Rata  to  leave  the 
house,  offered  to  take  up  her  quarters  in  Lowndes-square;  but  this  Rata  declined.  She 
and  her  sorrow,  her  anguish,  and  her  fears  were  sufficient  company  for  one  another. 
The  day  after  the  funeral  a  paragraph  to  this  effect  appeared  among  the  fashionable 
intelligence  : — 

“  Owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Loftus,  the  marriage  of  Miss  Loftus  and 
Captain  the  Hon.  Lumley  Grantham,  fixed  for  the  13th  inst.,  is  unavoidably  postponed.” 

When  affairs  were  returning  to  their  normal  course  Lady  Foxrock  made  her  parents 
and  her  brother  acquainted  with  the  result  of  her  investigations  into  the  past  of  their 
future  relation.  At  first  their  amazement  transcended  expression.  The  intelligence  fell 
like  a  moral  avalanche;  they  were  all  three  aghast  at  the  information. 

“  A  Maori !  ”  they  repeated,  “  a  Maori — a  Maori !  ” 

“  But  she  is  so  accomplished  and  graceful,  and  sings  so  splendidly,”  argued  Lady 
Nesfield. 

“  I  believe  most  Maori  women  are  graceful,  and  can  sing !  ” 

“And  so  fair”  objected  his  lordship. 

“  Her  father  was  an  Englishman.” 

“  And  she  never  knew  this  till  the  other  day.  Oh,  poor  child  !  ” 

“  The  discovery  you  made  killed  the  old  lady,”  added  Lord  Nesfield. 

“It  certainly  hastened  her  end,”  she  admitted;  “but,  according  to  the  doctors,  she 
ought,  to  have  died  years  ago;  in  fact,  it  was  a  miracle  she  lived  so  long!  ” 

“It  is  an  extraordinary  affair,”  exclaimed  her  father,  “a  most  terrible  disclosure— 
it  seems  incredible,  and  that  such  a,  I  may  say,  unheard-of  catastrophe,  should  occur 
in  our  family - ” 

His  family,  his  pedigree,  was  Lord  Nesfield’s  pride — a  long  descent  stirred  his 
enthusiasm ;  before  all  things  in  the  world  he  respected  blue  blood.  His  ancestors  had 
fought  at  Cressy  and  Poitiers — he  claimed  descent  from  Henry  the  Seventh;  that  his 
only  son  and  heir  should  marry  a  Maori  woman — -the  descendant  of  cannibals  and 
savages !  Never.  He  was  sorry  for  Lumley  and  the  girl,  but  his  resolution  was 
embodied  in  the  word,  never. 

When  Rata  permitted  Lady  Nesfield  to  see  her,  she  realised  by  instinct  that  she  was 
acquainted  with  her  story,  although  not  a  word  was  uttered.  And  Lumley— he  knew  also. 
He  called  to  see  her  daily,  and  sent  her  flowers  and  notes,  but  she  remained  mute  and 
invisible. 

At  last  she  reappeared,  and  granted  him  an  audience  in  the  drawing-room.  But 
here  was  a  Rata  he  had  never  seen  before,  dressed  in  trailing  black,  and  looking  worn, 
hollow-eyed,  and  aged. 

He  felt  as  if  this  girl  was  almost  a  stranger. 

“No,  no;  don’t  kiss  me,  Lumley,”  she  protested.  “Sit  down  in  that  chair,  and  let 
me  talk  to  you.  In  the  first  place,  1  wish  to  show  you  a  letter.  In  my— in— Mrs. 
Loftus’  despatch-box  I  found  this  addressed  to  me,  and  inscribed  4  To  be  opened  after 
my  death  ’—it  will  tell  you  everything  you  ought  to  know.” 

He  glanced  at  the  letter  in  his  hand.  It  began  “Dearest  Rata,— When  your  eyes 
read  these  words  I  shall  be  no  more,  and  I  am  now  about  to  tell  you  what  I  never 
imparted  to  you  in  life.  You  are  not  my  own  child,  but  my  adopted  daughter.  Your 
parentage  will  startle  you,  my  dear ;  you  were  born  in  a  Maori  Pa — ,  near  Wellington.  I 
saw  you  there,  a  lovely,  fair  baby  of  two  years  old,  fell  in  love  with  you,  and,  after  a 
little  time,  persuaded  your  grandfather,  Ramparaha,  chief  of  a  great  tribe,  to  give  you 
to  me,  to  bring  up  absolutely  as  my  own.  You  were  an  orphan,  and  he  had  other  grand¬ 
children.  Your  father  was  an  Englishman  of  good  birth— needless  to  tell  you  his  name. 
Your  mother  was  the  most  beautiful  girl  of  her  race  in  the  whole  of  the  North  Island,— 
they  were  married  by  a  priest,  and  by  the  rites  of  her  tribe.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
was  drowned  in  the  lake  Tavatara— your  mother  died  in  giving  you  birth,  and  that  is 
your  history.  We  never  regretted  the  step  we  took— you  were  always  our  joy  and 
comfort.  We’  moved  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  and  brought  you  up 
as  an  English  girl ;  you  have  not  one  Maori  trait  in  your  character.  I  feel  that  my  life 
hangs  by  a  thread,  and  I  intend  to  take  you  to  Europe,  where  I  hope  you  may  make 
friends  and  possibly  marry.  Once  you  have  won  the  love  of  a  good  man,  who  will  be 
your  protector  and  guardian,  I  am  ready  to  depart  in  peace.  He  will  have  to  be  told 
the  truth  some  day,  when  you  are  his  wife,  and,  if  he  loves  you,  it  can  make  no 
difference. 

4‘  My  will,  enclosed  with  this  letter,  was  drawn  up  in  New  Zealand,  and  is  perfectly 
legal  and  formal.  In  it  I  speak  of  you  as  Rata,  my  adopted  daughter,  and  leave  you  all 
I  possess.  Make  good  use  of  this  wealth,  dear  child,  and  be  happy.” 

When  Lumley  Grantham  came  to  the  end  of  this  letter,  he  looked  up,  and  met  the 
eyes  of  his  fiancee,  and  for  some  seconds  they  surveyed  one  another  in  silence.  She  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

“It  makes  a  difference— a  terrible  difference,  Lumley,  does  it  not?” 


44  But  you  are  not  changed.” 

•*I  am _ x  am  a  Maori.  Imagine  it!  A  Maori!  I  seem  to  feel  different — to  summon 

up  strange,  dim  dreams.  A  tall  old  man  with  feathers  on  his  head — yes— of  a  low,  dark 

hut  with  smoke - ”  „ 

“No-no,”  protested  Lumley,  44 that  is  your  imagination.  Your  nerves  are  unstrung. 

“  And  I  would  always  be  thinking  of  that.” 

The  man  felt  curiously  embarrassed — the  girl  was  so  matter  of  fact,  so  unlike  herself; 
there  was  something  unfamiliar,  and  almost  stern,  about  her. 

“Your  father  is,  of  course,  overwhelmed  by  the  news,”  she  resumed.  “I  remember 
he  asked  to  see  the  Loftus’  pedigree— think  of  my  pedigree !  Tell  me,  what  does  he 
say  ?  Oh,  speak  to  me  plainly — he  will  not  have  me  as  a  daughter-in-law*  ?  ^ 

“He  likes  you  personally,  Rata,  so  does  my  mother;  you  know  that,  but— but - ” 

«  Yes,  it  is  a  tremendous  but — an  impassible  but — I  understand.  ’ 

“  Of  course,  it  will  never  be  known  beyond  ourselves.” 

44  It  will,”  she  interrupted.  44  My  mother  hugged  herself  with  the  same  delusion,  yet 
the  secret  crept  out,  and  killed  her !  ”  - 

“  It  shall  not  kill  us,”  he  answered,  slowly.  “  We  will,  on  the  contrary,  smother,  and 
bury  it.” 

44  Ah,  easier  said  than  done !  Now  tell  me  frankly,  Lumley,  what  are  your  family 
proposing  to  do  with  me  ?  ” 

“  To  find  you  a  nice  lady  companion,  and  let  you  travel  for  a  bit.” 

“Yes — and  then  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I—”  he  stammered,  44  I’m  not  sure  that  they  suggested  anything  further.  To 
be  plain,  my  father  will  not  hear  of  our  marriage.  My  mother  is  heartbroken ;  but  she, 
too,  is  against  it.  Leonora — is — is ” 

“  Triumphant !  That  is  understood.  And  you,  Lumley  ?  ” 

44 1  am  ready  to  marry  you  to-morrow.  I  love  you,  Rata.  Of  course  you  come  first 
of  all,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  my  father,  or  break  my  mother’s  heart.  It 
seems’ so  hard  to  hit  on  the  right  thing,  and  decide.  I  want  a  good  think— all  by 
myself.  I  will  go  off  alone  to-morrow  morning  into  the  country,  and  come  back  and  tell 
you  what  the  result  is,  and  then  we  can  make  our  plans. 
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f<  ^eiy  well.” 

'  ^Vhat  time  shall  I  come— may  I  say  four  o’clock  ?  ” 

Then  four  o’clock  to-morrow  without  fail.” 

awaited  the  appointed  hour,  which  meant  bo  much  to  her,  with  feverish 
tf  ^tience;  long  before  the  time  she  was  pacing  the  drawing  room  and  watching  the 
Con  *>ieee  Did  Lumley  mean  to  abandon  her?  Was  the  suggestion  of  travelling  on  the 
r-**  '  bat  the  preliminary  to  a  final  farewell?  Had  he  not  been  confused,  ember- 

ayn,  <1-  unlike  himself,  and  cold,  when  they  had  met  the  previous  day,  although  his 
BI f0r  her  loss  had  seemed  rea  and  sincere.  With  these  thoughts  forming  and 
IT in  her  brain  she  worked  herself  into  a  condition  of  the  highest  mental  tension. 
*»Q  ”**  o’clock— half  pa®4  five—an<J  no  Lumley;  he  who  was  so  true  to  his  word  and  so 
v-e.  *Ctual  what  did  it  mean?  It  meant  that  he  had  decided  against  her,  and  dared  not 
,u«Ji>e  .  ™ ounce  the  fact  face  to  face. 

came  the  agonies  of  waiting  for  the  postman’s  knock.  No  letter,  not  a  line 
*»it»  Ail  that  night  she  lay  wide  awake,  thinking  for  herself,  and  enduring  a 
a!"  .  „s  she  had  never  dreamt  of;  it  was  ten  times  worse  than  mere  physical 
t,****-  jg_  r  j^y"  was  lost  to  her,  as  well  as  her  mother.  She  had  not  a  relation  in 
00  LumI  ^practically  alone  in  the  world. 

The’^  day  came  and  passed  with  leaden  feet.  It  brought  piles  of  cards  of 

.  '°ndole|)  °  A  inquiries.  There  were  letters  from  dressmakers,  milliners,  and  shops, 
p*Pei.s  .  ana  notes  from  acquaintances,  legal-looking  documents— not  a  sign  frem 
*  circula^f  0 


house,  and  abandoned  her  belongings,  all  her  jewellery,  including  engagement  ring, 
letters,  papers,  personal  possessions,  and  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Loftus. 

resently  the  family  lawyers  came,  and  dismissed  the  servants,  gave  up  the  house, 
and  set  about  tracing  the  heiress.  But  she  seemed  to  have  vanished,  as  it  were,  into 
tne  air  .  Lord  Nesfield  was  agreeably  and  obviously  relieved,  until  he  was  assured  bv 
his  son  that,  unless  the  lost  lady  was  found,  he  would  never  marry;  and  this  statement 
considerably  modified  his  joy,  for  Lord  Nesfield  disliked  his  next  heirs,  the  Nesfields  of 

arrow,  even  more  intensely  than  the  idea  of  a  daughter-in-law  with  strange  blood  in 
her  veins !  J 

Lumley  Grantham,  after  fruitless  visits,  first  to  Gloucestershire,  and  then  Lahore, 
finally  set  out  for  New  Zealand.  Here  it  took  some  time  tracing  a  lady,  who,  three 
months  previously,  had  landed  at  Dunedin ;  but  he  followed  her  steps  patiently,  and  at 
last  discovered  that  she  had  disappeared  among  a  Maori  tribe  near  Kaiapui.  Here  he 
sought  the  great  “pa”  of  the  chief  Ramparaha,  and  found  him,  the  splendid  wreck  of  a 
fine  Maori  warrior,  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  feathers,  his  head  adorned  with  the  plumes  of 
authority,  enjoying  a  long  pipe  in  the  door  of  his  abode.  Around  were  various  Maori 
women,  young  and  old,  with  thick,  grizzly  black  hair,  and  tall,  graceful  figures,  dressed 
as  is  the  present  custom,  in  skirts  and  blouses,  instead  of  their  picturesque  native 
costumes.  A  few  fine,  stalwart  men  were  loitering  about,  smoking  and  talking.  Over 
them  lay  the  spell  of  unconquerable  indolence-children,  dogs,  and  flies  were  the  only 
objects  endowed  with  vitality. 

In  reply  to  Captain  Crantbam’s  question,  the  chief  replied,  “Yes,  white  woman  come 


“Only  that  you  ask  me  where  Jtata  is — and  she  lies  there.” 


y  1  i~n  1  ey — °h  i  it  wss  too  _ 

uished  all  hope,  °f  ^im  ^or^ure  ^er  this.  About  five  o’clock  she 

rell;Lumley  Grantham  ***ade  up  her  mind  to  act  for  herself. 

solitary  spin,  a  ^*^ken  his  bicycle  by  rail  down  to  Croydon,  and  started  for  a 

long*  ^  exercise;  and  ^‘^‘''^ays  enjoyed  his  own  society,  and  could  not  exist  without 
plenty  ou^  he  s^‘mme<^  along  the  country  roads,  his  brain  was  hard  at 

■^ork*  8  ^  to  tha.^0  ^  ^xid  cons  of  an  extremely  difficult  situation.  He  was  resolved 

l° duties,  he  felt  his  mind  was  anchored — but  in  deference  to  his  father’s 

sensin1  1  e \VOuld  H.e  was  bound  do  nothing  suddenly.  He  and  Eata  must 

•w'ait  ;  1  ^  travel— s’.\o  *  He  sharp  edge  of  the  shock  that  his  parents  had  sustained. 

I£»ta.  cou  never  seen  the  Continent — he  would  run  out  to  South  Africa 

for  n  .  t,a\ance  u  ^°ssibly  by  Christmas — here  his  bicycle  ran  over  a  loose  stone — 

fre  lost,  1  ter  taken  t  ^  ^^11  heavily  on  his  head.  An  hour  later  he  was  found  by  a 
f  armor  s  car  ^  t,V*e  farm,  and  there  laid,  insensible  still,  under  the  shade  of  the 

Y>est  essenti  was  summoned,  and  announced  slight  concussion  of  the 

Y>rJ**n»  mother _ _  *  Hut  ^  was  tw0  days  before  the  traveller  was  fit  to  return  to 

londo11,  wzaDTm  Uccv*8tomed  to  his  erratic  departures — was  only  slightly  concerned, 

^nd  \ftCT  hua,lce  with  reIief 

was  appointment  he  arrived  to  keep  it,  but  found,  to  his  surprise, 

, at  had  1**°^  home,  and  the  household  seemed  a  little  upset. 

■fciiss  ^  *  eP*vrted  that  morning  in  a  four-wheeler,  taking  a  small  box  and  a 

«  ^eT’  eaving  her  maid  without  any  instructions.  She  had  not  mentioned 

Hag  ^lbe  proposed  to  retUrn 

^  turned  out,  Miss  Loftus  never  did  return.  She  had  walked  out  of  the 


here  two  moons  ago — my  daughter’s  daughter,  she  said,  but  she  was  all  English— her 
mother  was  Tassila  the  beautiful— who  died  young.  I  gave  her  baby  to  a  lady  from 
Wellington.  Twenty  years  after,  the  baby  comes  back  to  the  tribe;  but  she  is  a 
stranger.” 

“  Yes,  of  course  she  is,”  assented  his  visitor,  with  emphasis. 

“  She  liked  not  our  food,  nor  our  ways,*  although  we  held  a  Tangi  in  her  honour. 

She  knew  not  our  tongue.  She  sat  all  day  alone  in  her  hut,  and  wept,  and  ate  nought, 
and  grew'  thin,  oh,  so  thin — and  then  she — as  was  best — left  us.” 

“  Where  is  she  ?  ”  inquired  Captain  Grantham,  eagerly,  “  you  know  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  gravely  nodding  his  plumed  head,  “  I  know.” 

“  And  will  you  take  me— will  you  show  me  ?  ” 

“  Why  do  you  seek  her  ?  ” 

“  Because  she  and  I  were  to  have  been  married,  and  I  have  come  to  fetch  her  bac\^ 
to  England.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  rising  stiffly,  “  and  so  you  were  to  marry  my  granddaughter  Rata.  Th^ 
follow  me,  and  I  will  show  you  where  she  is.” 

And  Ramparaha,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  Tuahuriri,  led  the  way  throu^x-^ 
the  surrounding  raupo ,  or  scrub,  up  a  very  steep  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which  was 
view  of  considerable  extent. 

“You  see  that  big  lake?”  he  said,  pointing  his  shrivelled  hand  towards  a  melanchoX^^ 
sheet  of  distant  water,  in  which  the  mountains  were  darkly  reflected. 

“  Yes— I  see  it,  of  course,”  answered  the  Englishman,  impatiently,  “and  what  then  ?  ^ 

“  Only  that  you  ask  me  where  Rata  is — and  she  lies  there” 
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EARS 


IS  genuine  ‘  PEARS’  as  soiu  for  more  than  100  years  past!  I  have  sold  it  all  my  life,  and  know 
how  good  it  is.  It  is  entirely  pure  and  there  is  no  water  mixed  with  it,  it  is  ALL  SOAP  and  lasts  longer  than 
any  other;  it  is  the  CHEAPEST  as  well  as  the  BEST. 

^  I  could  sell  you  an  imitation  at  half  the  money  and  make  more  profit  on  it  too.  but  I  should  be  only 
swindling:  you  if  I  did.” 
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JOCK,  THE  FREE-TRADER. 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN,  Author  of  “  The  House  on  the  Marsh,  ”  “  The  Outlaw,  ”  Ac.  Illustrated  by  A.  FORESTIER. 


when  smuggling  was  at  its  height,  and  when  the  lawless 
^  the  who  carried  on  this  illicit  trade  could  count  upon  the  support 

advefltu^  0£  half  the  population  of  our  coasts,  there  was  no  spot 

**oto  *  and  aSBlB’ld  deeds  and  daring  raids  than  Romney  Marsh,  where  a  long 
stretch  0f  ot"  f°r  ‘  here  landing  was  easy  and  inhabitants  were  few,  offered  a 
Opting  coast,  f^e _fcrader.” 

THe  e3c  j  .  certain  devil-may-care  fisherman,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Jock, 

t-he  Free-trad*^  A  becotn®  so  notorious  that  the  services  of  the  military  were  called 
,n  for  er;  hao  ^  0f  order,  and  a  young  officer  named  Condover,  active  and 

energetic  nan  -  feared  and  hated  throughout  the  marshes  by  the  success  of  his 

efforts  to*  find*^6  ^^©^hiding-pl®068  of  the  smugglers,  and  to  check  their  operations. 

Captain  °Ut  &  knew  very  well  the  amount  of  love  there  was  for  him  in  most  of 
.thf  b~ast*  of°rV:;arshfolk,  and  when  he  found  himself,  one  October  afternoon,  over¬ 
taken  t >y  a  tb‘k  "ea -fog  and  unable  to  see  to  the  right  or  left,  while  riding  alone 
between  I^omn^  and  fjythe,  be  °nce  tbat’  urdess  lllck  were  to  favour  him 

unexpectcdl^TJnlieht  soon  find  himself  in  a  dangerous  situation. 

The  whole  of  the  marsh  was  devoted  to  the  free  traders,  and,  animated  by  feelings 
of  hatred  against  their  natural  enemies,  the  Kings  men  and  their  allies,  the  military; 
and  as  Jock  and  his  friends  were  not  too  nice  in  their  treatment  of  solitary  members  of 
the  other  sid^who^came  into  their  hands,  the  young  officer  looked  to  his  pistols  when, 

dismounting  from  his  mare.  Brown  Meg,  he  proceeded  to  peer  for  the  lost  roadway 

among  the  rough  grass  and  weed,  stone,  and  shingle  upon  which  he  had  strayed. 

In  vain  did  he  grope  and  strive  to  pierce  the  fog  with  keen  young  eyes.  It  grew 

thicker;  it  enveloped  him  with  a  clammy  mantle  of  damp,  cold  and  nipping;  it  made 

his  eyes  smart  and  burn.  It  brought  the  cloudy  day  to  a  premature  end;  and,  when 
darkness  began  to  descend  upon  the  land  and  he  was  still  floundering  over  shingle  and 
rough  marsh-grass,  Captain  Condover  made  up  his  mind  to  grope  no  longer,  but  to 
take  his  chance;  and,  remounting  the  mare,  he  set  her  in  what  he  judged  to  be  an 
easterly  direction,  guided  by  the  faint  sound  of  the  sea  on  his  right,  and  putting  her  to 
a  trot,  went  ahead  until  Meg  was  brought  up  suddenly  by  running  her  head  against 
the  wall  of  a  house. 

She  had  come  to  little  harm,  however,  and  Captain  Condover’s  first  impulse  w*as  one 
of  intense  relief.  His  next,  however,  on  finding  that  the  rough,  whitewashed  wall  was 
that  of  an  inn,  was  not  so  pleasant.  The  inns  of  the  marsh  were  all  the  haunts  of  the 
smugglers.  And  this  wretched  little  place,  “The  Jolly  Sailor,”  although  full  proof 
of  the  fact  was  yet  wanting,  was  suspected  to  be  the  headquarters  of  Jock  and  his  gang. 

It  was,  therefore,  the  very  last  place  where  a  foe  of  the  smugglers  could  reasonably 
hope  for  help  in  his  difficulties.  Captain  Condover  was  not  in  uniform,  but  his  fine 
figure  and  keen  grey  eyes  were  well  known,  and  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely 
that  if  be  were  to  enter  the  inn,  he  would  remain  long  unrecognised. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  shill  lay  a  couple  of  miles  between  him  and  the  end  of  his 
journey,  the  road  had  no  hedges  to  keep  the  wayfarer  straight,  the  fog  was  denser  and 
darker  than  before,  and  if  Ho  were  to  start  off,  at  a  snail’s  pace,  leading  his  horse, 
which  was  his  only  chance  oh  keeping  to  the  road,  he  would  offer  a  fair  mark  to  any 
evil-disposecl  Person  who,  watching  him  from  the  inn,  where  his  presence  was  already 
noted,  might  follow  him  under  cover  of  the  mist  and  the  twilight. 

The  landlord,  a  heavy-faced  .  sullen  looking  fellow,  with  dull  eyes,  had  come  out  and 
saluted  him,  whet  er  with  recogn  ition  or  not  it  was  impossible  to  tell. 

44  You’ll  put  *|P>  s,r  •  said  taking  the  mare  by  the  bridle  as  he  spoke. 

Capt'a*n  Con  over,  who  had  dismounted  to  find  out  the  amount  of  injury  done  to  the 
animal,  shook  his  head. 

44  What.  I  should  like,  said  he,  “is  a  guide  to  lead  me  into  Hythe.  Not  more  than 
a  couple  7lleS’  Ithink?;’ 

44  fearer  s*r»  ***"ic3  the  road  hard  to  find  in  this  fog,  let  .alone  I’ve  no  one 

here  as  I  marsh  hi  f  replied  Joe  Pashley.  “You’d  best  put  up  here  for  the 

night,  sir;  u  rr  dangerous  going  when  it’s  as  thick  as  this!” 

The  ^Ucljmstances  ehoulders  and  yielded,  unwillingly  enough,  to  the 

force  of  in  appeara  *'*X5^*'  moment  the  landlord’s  wife,  a  buxom,  smiling  person, 

as  symp®^6 fche  traveller  <0°©^^  her  busband  w£8  tbe  reverse>  appeared  at  the  inn  door 

44  For  sU^a,u  g0t  here^at^^lT**  ^Tust  yourself  further  in  this  fog!”  said  she.  “’Tis  a 
providence  y  ^  a  *  *  i  nstead  of  into  the  sea,  where  many  a  good  soul  has  had 

a  bath  he  Condover  bad  like  this  ’  ” 

CapU*1  a£ter  his  exDev’  lc>"Vv’^d  her  into  the  bar  parlour,  which  did  indeed  look  cosy 
and  cheer  u,  eyes  still  outside. 

Though  e|  red  cu  .  .  he  could  appreciate  the  luxury  of  a  Windsor  arm- 

chair  chair  and  becko^*  ®  ’  beside  a  bright  fire'  And  as  Mrs  Pashle-V  drew  out  a 

Htt'e  found  to  a  tall  girl  in  the  background,  he  began  to  congratulate 

■  ■■*  *  <:>*- . — *  an(j  reg^  and  shelter,  and  to  make  light  of  his  own 


'1,1  f  on  having  found 

and  suspicions. 

doU.!3KridSet,  the  cloth  quicU  , 
v  you  to  cold  beef 
What  say  yust  be 


sure  you 


nr. 
nigh  lamiavkii 


Lay  the  table  and  get  the  gentleman  something  to  eat. 
pickles,  sir?  ’Tis  what  we  can  get  quickest,  and  to  be 


in* 


j3y  this  cloth* Bridget  had  come  slowly  and  clumsily  forward,  but, 

iiead  of  a  \ower\n  ****  s**e  had  been  ^  10  do>  she  stood  stock-still,  and  stared 

the  goest  vri  redded  0vvn  of  sul,en  disPleasure  and  alarni- 

The  young  0  \{\m  *  Reeling  sure  ^ba^  be  was  recognised  and  that  the  girl  was 

-11  disposed  tovvay  *  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  young  woman,  probably 

**  more  ”th*m  e'S  ^'xieteen  years  of  age,  with  a  well-developed  figure,  but  a 

n°  atld  suUeT1  .J1  he  saw  at  once  the  likeness  to  her  father,  Joe  Pashley. 

heavy  aVk\d  T*ot’  n*  be  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Pashley,  who  was  certainly  not 

8ffian  thirty  or  ",  and  ptobably  a  second  wife. 

more  w  ^  ^  manner  to  the  guest,  too,  Mrs.  Pashley  was  by  no  means  tender 

\  tott©  a5  8,e  again  to  the  girl,  and  told  her  sharply  to  be  more  brisk, 

iti  1°°*  0  ®  “Cnly»  and  slouching  up  to  the  table,  still  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 

^TX  ®  laid  tbe  c  °  and  slapped  the  knives  and  forks  down  upon  it  with  a  manner 

the  guest* 
svLx\y  and  um 


Then  Captain  Condover  saw  Mrs.  Pashley’s  smiles  change  to  an  expression  of 
vixenish  anger,  and,  when  Bridget  lurched  out  of  the  room,  her  stepmother  followed 
her  into  the  bar,  and,  sn.atching  up  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  log-basket,  laid  it  about 
the  girl’s  shoulders  with  right  good  will. 

“Take  that,  and  that,  and  that!”  she  hissed  out  under  her  breath  as  she  adminis¬ 
tered  the  blows.  The  young  officer,  out  of  sight  of  this  display  of  brutality  though  he 
was,  heard  enough  to  make  him  sure  that  something  unpleasant  was  happening.  He 
jumped  up,  and,  half  opening  the  door,  looked  through  the  crack  and  was  in  time  to 
see  the  last  blow  struck,  and  to  see  the  girl  turn,  half  insolent,  half  whimpering,  as  she 
rubbed  her  shoulder. 

“  You  be  a  beast,  Mrs.  Pashley,  that  you  be,  for  to  treat  me  like  what  you  do !  ”  she 
said,  between  her  clenched  teeth. 

“You  be  a  fool,  a  born  fool,  for  to  stare  at  yon  fellow  so  he  is  bound  to  see  you 
know  him  !  ”  retorted  the  landlord’s  wife  with  shrewish  intonation,  though  she  kept 
her  voice  low. 

Captain  Condover  threw  the  door  wide  open.  Mrs.  Pashley  started,  and  imme¬ 
diately  dealt  a  sounding  smack  on  the  girl’s  cheek. 

“Go  about  your  work  this  moment,  and  don’t  keep  the  gentleman  waiting!”  cried  she. 

Bridget  stood  like  a  rock,  sullen,  lowering,  with  her  cheek  dead-white  and  then  red 
from  the  blow.  Mrs.  Pashley  put  up  her  hand  again,  but  Captain  Condover  sprang 
forward  and  seized  her  wrist. 

“  Stop,  woman  !  ”  cried  he,  sternly.  “  It  sickens  me  to  see  you  treat  the  girl  so !  ” 

“  Be  sure,  sir,  ’tis  but  to  punish  her  for  her  insolence  to  you,”  said  the  landlord’s 
wife,  with  sudden  alarm  and  humility. 

“  Her  insolence,  if  ’tis  meant  for  insolence,  does  not  hurt  jne-  in  the  least.  But  it 
hurts  me  monstrously  to  see  such  a  blow  dealt  to  a  girl,”  said  the  Captain,  shortly. 

“  Be  good  enough  either  to  let  her  take  her  own  time,  or  else  to  let  me  seek  other 
shelter.” 

“As  you  please,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Pashley,  with  alarmed  return  to  abject  civility. 

“  But  it  would  go  to  my  heart  to  see  you  venture  forward  through  the  fog.” 

Then  the  girl  spoke,  still  sullen,  but  now  with  her  eyes  down  and  with  a  lowrer,  less 
surly  tone  : 

“  I’ll  serve  you,  sir.  Go  back  to  the  fire.” 

Captain  Condover  was  by  no  means  loth  to  take  this  hint,  and  though  she  never 
once  looked  him  again  in  the  face,  Bridget  began  to  move  about  with  quicker  steps,  so 
that  by  the  time  a  pair  of  guttering  candles  had  been  placed  on  the  table,  when  his 
repast  was  ended,  he  felt  that,  if  she  was  not  yet  friendly  towards  him,  at  least  her 
resentment  was  modified. 

He  had  heard  the  entrance  of  sundry  customers,  and  had  been  quick  to  note  that, 
after  the  first  moment  of  entry  into,  the  bar  outside,  they  all  made  curiously  little  noise. 
Such  a  poor  place  as  the  inn  was  could  scarcely  boast  very  refined  frequenters,  yet 
there  was  no  shouting,  there  was  no  loud  laughter,  and  the  young  officer,  quick  to 
note  these  things,  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  take  stock  of  the  house’s  patrons 
without  delay. 

So  he  left  the  bar-parlour,  followed,  as  he  perceived,  by  the  covert  glances  of  both 
Mrs.  Pashley  and  Bridget,  and  crossed  the  stone  passage  into  the  tap-room,  where,  sitting 
round  with  their  legs  outstretched  and  their  heels  on  the  sanded  floor,  there  was 
presented  to  his  gaze  as  forbidding  a  group  of  weather-beaten  sea-dogs,  labourers,  and 
coast  prowlers  as  the  Captain  had  ever  seen. 

“  Smugglers  to  a  man  !  ”  thought  he,  as  he  entered  and  marked  the  constrained  and 
unnatural  civility  with  which  they  greeted  him.  peering  up  at  him  the  while  out  of 
bleared  and  weather-dimmed  eyes. 

The  illumination  afforded  by  the  long  snuffed  candles  was  not  dazzling.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  made  out  that,  among  the  rest,  two  faces  stood  out,  as  those  of  leaders, 
among  the  group. 

One  of  these  faces  belonged  to  a  short,  thick-set  personage,  ostensibly  a  fisherman, 
whose  nose  was  large  and  red,  and  who  was  addressed  by  the  rest  with  much  politeness 
as  *'  Mr.  Burle.” 

The  second  was  a  tall,  raw-boned,  evil-looking  fellow  with  a  protruding  lower  jaw, 
who,  with  equal  politeness,  was  addressed  as  “Mr.  Dawson.” 

That  one  of  this  precious  pair  was  the  murderous  “Jock,”  to  whose  charge  more  than 
one  death  had  already  been  laid.  Captain  Condover  felt  sure. 

And,  while  he  sat  down  with  them,  inhaled  the  perfume  of  the  strong  “pigtail” 
they  were  smoking,  and  mentally  decided  that  it  had  paid  no  duty,  the  young  officer 
wondered  what  this  milky  softness  and  civility  portended,  and  what  pretty  little  plans 
were  in  the  making  with  his  own  discomfiture  for  an  object. 

Jt  was  most  uncharitable,  surely,  of  him  to  be  so  suspicious,  for  nothing  could 
exceed  the  eagerness  with  which  they  one  and  all  received  him  as  a  welcome  and  an 
honoured  guest,  and  told  tales  of  wreck  and  of  ruin  caused  by  the  thick  sea-fogs 
to  which  the  marsh  was  subject,  with  never  a  word  of  smuggling  and  such  unlawful 
doings. 

While  taking  his  part  in  the  conversation  and  appearing  as  innocent  as  any  of  them 
of  any  covert  intention.  Captain  Condover  was  well  on  his  guard  against  surprise,  and 
took  care  to  carry  out  strictly  his  “doctor’s  orders”  to  him  not  to  drink  much. 

So  careful  was  he  on  this  point  that  he  scarcely  more  than  put  his  lips  to  the  tankard 
before  him.  He  had  heard  of  the  drugging  of  suspected  persons,  and  he  was  resolved 
that  if  the  time  were  to  come  when  a  change  would  come  over  the  demeanour  of  his 
odd -looking  companions,  he  would  make  a  fight  for  it. 

But  no  such  idea  appeared  to  enter  their  heads,  and  all  would  have  gone  well  if, 
when  Mr.  Burle  was  delighting  the  company  with  a  ditty  of  which  the  salient  features 
were  strong  language  and  entire  absence  of  tune,  the  cupboard  on  the  right  of  the 
hearth  had  not  suddenly  hurst  open,  and  a  rough-looking  fellow  with  a  greasy  sailor’s 

tassel  led  cap  had  not  thrust  his  head  and  half  his  body  up  through  the  floor,  exclaiming 

as  he  did  so  : 

“Give  us  a  hand  wi*  the  stuff,  lads!  .  n 

The  interruption  was  most  unlucky.  “Mr.  Dawson”  covered  the  incident  as  well 

as  he  could,  by  interposing  his  person  between  the  intruder  and  Captain  Condover.  and 
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asking  what  the  so-and-so  and  so-and-so  the  former  was  doing  in  the  cupboard.  Tut 
it  was  obvious  to  the  most  innocent  that  the  man  had  only  been  half  in  the  cupboard 
and  half  in  some  cavity  underneath  it;  so  that,  although  the  young  officer  affected  to 
take  no  notice,  but  to  continue  the  interrupted  applause  between  the  verses  of  the  song, 
the  company  were  not  deceived  as  to  the  insight  he  had  gained  into  a  knowledge  which 
was  one  of  their  vital  secrets. 

The  King’s  men  had  long  suspected  that  “  The  Jolly  Sailor  ”  had  a  secret  hiding-place 
for  smuggled  goods ;  now  the  secret  was  out. 

There  was  a  sort  of  pause,  during  which  Captain  Condover  was  left  to  applaud  all 
by  himself.  And  then  he  was  quick  to  note  a  certain  growing  restlessness,  a  hush  which 
was  portentous,  and  a  change  in  the  demeanour  of  the  men.  Evidently  they  felt  that 
their  best  behaviour  was  now  thrown  away. 

Only  Mr.  Burle  and  Mr.  Dawson  remained  civil  and  calm,  and  Captain  Condover’s 
curiosity  grew  as  to  which  of  the  two  was  the  redoubtable  Jock. 

Pleading  his  fatigue,  the  young  officer,  afraid  lest  a  quarrel  should  be  trumped  up 
on  his  account  and  an  opportunity  be  found  to  attack  him  at  a  disadvantage  during  the 
fray,  took  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  retire.  He 
was  conducted  up  a 
narrow  staircase  by 
Bridget,  who,  as  sulky 
and  taciturn  as  ever, 
jerked  her  head  in  the 
direction  of  a  door 
near  on  the  right,  and, 
thrusting  a  tin  candle¬ 
stick  with  a  smoking 
candle  into  his  hand, 
said  simply  :  “  Yon’s 
your  room,”  and  dis¬ 
appeared  downstairs. 

He  entered  the  bed¬ 
room  indicated  and 
carefully  locked  the 
door.  It  was  an  apart¬ 
ment  furnished  in  the 
simplest  fashion,  with 
common  painted 
wooden  bedstead  and 
chests  and  chairs,  and 
comfortingly  free  from 
hangings  or  other 
hiding-places. 

Nevertheless,  know¬ 
ing  what  he  knew  and 
guessing  what  he 
guessed,  Captain  Con¬ 
dover  not  only  made 
a  careful  but  result¬ 
less  examination  of 
the  room,  but  exam¬ 
ined  his  pistols  and 
laid  them  beside  him 
when  he  threw  him¬ 
self,  fully  dressed, 
upon  the  bed  to  get 
what  sleep  he  could. 

He  was  awakened 
by  feeling  a  touch  on 
his  shoulder,  and, 
springing  up,  he 
instinctively  stretched 
out  his  hand  for  his 
pistols,  before  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  fact  that 
the  person  standing 
beside  the  bed,  candle¬ 
stick  in  hand,  was  a 
woman. 

She  put  her  hand 
upon  his  mouth  and 
said  “  Hush  !  ”  almost 
under  her  breath,  at 
the  first  exclamation 
he  uttered. 

It  was  Bridget, 
heavy  -  looking,  stolid 
as  before,  but  not  per¬ 
haps  quite  so  forbid¬ 
ding  of  aspect  as  she 
had  previously  been. 

By  this  time  he 
was  on  his  feet,  wide 
awake,  staring  at  her 
in  blank  amazement, 
his  pistol  still  in  his 
right  hand. 

“  How  did  you  get 
in  ?  ”  cried  he,  also  in 
a  low  voice,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  door, 
knowing  well  that  he 
had  locked  himself  in. 

“  Never  mind  that,” 
she  replied,  in  a  very 
low  whisper.  ‘‘You  listen  to  what  I’ve  got  to  say.  You’re  not  safe  here;  you’ve  got  to 
come  out  along  o’  me.  Make  haste.” 

But  Captain  Condover  was  not  inclined  to  accept  the  invitation,  which  was  given 
in  no  very  seductive  manner.  He  knew  that  this  girl  was  heart  and  soul  with  the 
smugglers,  that  she  had  resented  even  the  small  trouble  of  waiting  upon  himself, 
because  she  knew  who  he  was ;  and,  the  manner  of  her  entry  into  his  room  being  in 
the  highest  degree  suspicious,  he  felt  no  desire  to  venture  in  her  company  into  unknown 
dangers. 

“Thanks  for  your  kind  advice,”  said  he,  rather  drily.  “But  I  was  well  aware  before 
you  came  that  this  is  no  place  for  honest  travellers  to  lie  at  their  ease.  I  can  look  to 
myself,  and  I  shall  remain  here  till  morning  and  take  all  risks.” 

He  was  looking,  as  he  spoke,  to  his  pistols  by  the  light  of  the  tallow  candle  she 
carried.  But  Bridget  was  as  determined  as  he. 

“You  must  come  with  me,”  she  repeated  doggedly.  “There  be  two  fellows  in  the 
house  now  who  mean  to  settle  your  accounts  before  day  breaks.  So  go  you  must.”  She 


pointed  with  a  jerk  of  the  head,  sullenly,  to  the  door,  and  then  went  on,  craning  her 
neck  towards  him  and  dropping  her  voice  still  lower  :  “  If  you  don’t  leave  the  room  at 
once,  I’ll  set  fire  to  the  bed  and  smoke  you  out,  my  fine  gentleman !  ” 

And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  held  the  flame  so  close  to  the  bedclothes 
that  he  smelt  the  singeing. 

So  be  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  made  her  a  bow  of  mock  courtesy. 

“A  woman  must  have  her  way,”  said  he,  not  very  gratefully.  “And  to  be  sure  I 
can  be  in  little  more  danger  elsewhere  than  I  am  here,  where  I  can  be  intruded  upon 
so  mysteriously.” 

Bridget  uttered  a  short,  stifled  laugh  as  Captain  Condover,  passing  through  the 
doorway,  stopped  and  discovered,  with  an  uncanny  feeling  down  his  back,  that  the 
lock  of  the  door  was  made  in  so  ingenious  a  fashion  that  a  push  from  the  outer  side 
displaced  a  little  wedge  of  wood  that  held  it,  and  rendered  entrance  easy. 

He  said  nothing,  for  he  felt  convinced  that  a  house  where  such  contrivances  were  in 
use  was  a  hotbed  of  peril,  that  argument  was  out  of  place,  and  that  the  only  thing  to  be 
used  was  caution. 

So,  looking  carefully 
about  him,  he  waited 
cn  the  landing  till 
Bridget  followed  him 
out  of  the  room,  and 
then  let  her  precede 
him  down  the  stairs. 

Her  footfall  was  as 
light  as  a  cat’s,  and 
he  himself  was  careful 
to  make  little  more 
noise  then  she,  even 
though  he  said  to  him¬ 
self  that  such  a  guide 
was  not  greatly  to  be 
trusted.  At  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  she 
turned  and  waited  for 
him,  standing  back  a 
little  to  make  way  for 
him  to  come  down. 
Then  she  opened  a 
door  w  hich  led  to  the 
rear  of  the  inn,  and 
blew  out  her  candle. 

At  once  Captain  Con¬ 
dover  backed  against 
the  wall,  feeling  sure 
that  this  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  the  entrance 
of  the  men  who  were 
to  attack  him. 

But  all  he  heard 
when  she  epened  the 
door  was  the  girl’s 
breathing,  and  then 
her  whisper  : 

“  You  must  come 
outside.” 

It  was  quite  dark, 
and  the  fog  was  still 
thick.  Captain  Con 
dover  listened  keenly 
ns  he  obeyed  her  direc 
tion,  and  stepped  out 
upon  the  uneven  flag¬ 
stones  of  the  inn-yard. 
He  heard  the  faint 
sound  of  men’s  voices, 
and  at  once  he  took 
a  step  backward,  with 
the  conviction  that  the 
girl  was  indeed,  as  he 
had  from  the  first  sus¬ 
pected,  leading  him  not 
out  of,  but  into  danger. 

But  already  he  had 
lost  his  bearings,  and 
the  girl  said  im¬ 
patiently  : 

“  To  the  left,  to  the 
left.  Step  out!” 

He  obeyed.  Hav¬ 
ing  gone  so  far,  he 
might  as  well  go  on  to 
the  end.  If  she  was 
leading  him  into  a 
trap,  as  seemed  most 
probable,  it  was  at 
least  certain  that  he 
had  been  less  safe  than 
he  supposed  in  his 
bedroom. 

Walking  on  blindly, 
he  became  suddenly 
conscious  that  he  was 
under  a  roof  again, 
and  then  he  heard  the 
girl’s  whisper : 

“  Stop  !  ” 

His  eyes  were  getting  used  to  the  obscurity,  and  he  made  out  that  he  was  in  a  shed 
or  stable,  in  a  corner  of  which  stood  an  ancient  wraggon,  and  part  of  the  floor  of  which 
gave  a  hollow  sound  as  he  trod. 

At  the  same  moment  he  heard  the  voices  of  men  more  plainly.  They  were  still 
outside,  but  coming  nearer.  He  seized  Bridget  by  the  shoulder. 

*  You’ve  led  me  into  a  trap!”  said  he. 

The  girl,  not  raising  her  voice,  uttered  a  sort  of  sullen  laugh  : 

“  Think  so  if  you  like,”  said  she,  surlily. 

Before  he  could  make  any  rejoinder,  the  men  outside  were  near  enough  for  Captain 
Condover  to  recognise  the  voices  of  “  Mr.  Burle  ”  and  “  Mr.  Dawson.”  The  girl  whis¬ 
pered  quickly  in  his  ear,  while  at  the  same  time  she  pushed  him  further  into  the  shed : 

“You  must  hide  yourself.  There’s  a  cellar  under  here.  I  will  open  the  door  for 
you,  and  then  you  must  step  down,  down.” 

With  these  words  she  passed  him,  a  trap  door  was  thrown  back  suddenly  at  his  feet, 


Mrs.  Pashley  put  up  her  hand  again,  hut  Captain  Condover  sprang  forward  and  seized  her  wrist. 
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A  fevv  of  the  Artistes 

'V^'°  have  made 

Gramophone  Records. 
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The  opinions  of  a  few 
great  Artistes 
about  the  Gramophone. 


GRAND 

Melba. 

Sembrech. 

Albani. 

Eames. 

A|ice  Esty. 


OPERA 

par  kina. 

Caruso. 

Tamagno  (the latex 

Scotti. 

Dc  Lucia. 


Melba. 


CONCERT 
Edward  Lloyd. 
John  Harrison. 
Ben  Davies. 
Hirwen  Jones. 
Ernest  Pike. 


platform. 

Charles  Santlcy. 
Andrew  Black. 
Plunket  Greene. 
Lane  Wilson. 
Peter  Dawson. 


VARIETV 

stage. 

Dan  Lcno  (the  late). 

Geo.  Lashwood. 

Herbert  Campbell  (tho 

Eugene  Stratton. 

Arthur  Roberts,  hte) 

Florrie  Forde. 

Harry  Lauder. 

Vesta  Victoria.  | 

Will  Evans. 

Lil  Hawthorne. 

Are  you  prejudiced  against  the  Gramophone?  Perhaps— forgive  us  for 
suggesting  it — you  have  not  heard  the  real  instrument.  So  well  has  the 
Gramophone  become  known  that  the  word  is  erroneously  used  to  describe 
all  kinds  of  Talking  Machines.  The  Gramophone  is  made  by  the  Gramo¬ 
phone  &  Typewriter,  Ltd.  Madame  Melba  was  prejudiced.  She  had 
never  heard  a  real  Gramophone.  Not  only  did  she  buy  one  on  hearing 
it,  but  agreed  to  sing  into  it. 


On  receipt  of  Postcard,  we  will  forward  Price  List 
and  Catalogues,  together  with  the  name  of  a  music 
dealer  who  will  willingly  play  >ou  the  records. 

No  need  to  purchase. 

Gramophone  &  Typewriter, 

21,  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C.  LTD 

And  at  Calcutta,  Cape  Town,  &c. 


“1  have  tried  tho  records  and  find 
them  really  wonderful  reproductions 
of  my  singing.  I  feci  that,  in  them, 
all  the  care  and  trouble  to  which  your 
experts  went  lust  month  have  found 
great  reward.  My  friends  who  have 
heard  them  are  simply  delighted  with 
them.” 


“  It  reproduces  tho  human  voice  to 
such  a  tine  point,  that  in  listening 
to  the  records  of  Caruso,  Plamjon,  Ac., 
it  seemed  to  me  os  if  those  artists 
were  actually  singing  in  my  saloons— 
l  have  never  heard  anything  to  equal 
it." 

Edward  Lloyd. 

“  I  had  hitherto  refused  to  have  a 
record  made  of  my  voice,  l**lieving 
the  result  would  l>e  inartistic.  I  am, 
however,  absolutely  satisfied  with  the 
records,  and  am  content  that  future 
generations  shall  judge  my  voice  by 
the  Gramophone.” 


Jean  de  ReszKe. 

“  1  consider  the  Gramophone  to  l>e 
an  instrument  which  is  really  marvel¬ 
lous.  It  reproduces  the  human  voice 
to  perfection." 

n.  &  H. 


MANUFACTURING 

JEWELLER,  silversmith, 

and 

TRAVELLING  bag  maker. 


J.  C.  VICKERY 


179, 181, 183,  REGENT  ST..  LONDON,  W. 

TO 

H.M.  THE  KING.  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

H.M.  THE  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

T.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


and  Pearl  Brooch, 
95/- 

Quite  new  design. 


Vickery’s 
Topaz, 
Amethyst, 
and  Pearl 
Pendant, 
on 

|  Fine 
'  Platinum 
Necklet. 
Only  £6  15  0 
Newest  design. 


ALL  GOODS 


now  on 
view,  for 
XMAS 
GIFTS. 


Vickery’S  Quito  New  Gold 
and  Enamel  Pendant 
Watch,  and  Gold  Bow 
Brooch,  only  53/6 
Excellent  Timekeeper. 


;  THINNEST  Sovereign  Purse  in  the 

Sterling  Silver,  7/-  ;  0-ct.  Gold,  35/-  ; 
18-ct.  Gold,  72/6 


csker: 

World 


LUCK, 


GOOD 


Vickery’s  new  very  flat  Hand  Bags,  with  inner 
division  for  Money,  &c  ,  and  fitted  with  Powder 
Puff,  Mirror,  Scent  Bottle,  Ac. 

Moss  Green,  Violet,  or  Maroon  Leather,  18/6 

Seal  Morocco  .  30/- 

Crushed  Morocco .  32'6 

Crocodile  ...  35/6 


Vickery's  Lucky  Coin  Charms. 

With  Gold  Border,  Enamel  Horse¬ 
shoe,  und  Enamelled  Inscription, 

“Keep  me  and  never  go 
broke.”  Only  19/6 


Set  of  two  GOLD  Mounted  Best  Briar  Pipes, 
^ith  Real  Amber  Mouthpieces,  and  GOLD  Mounted 
Amber  Cigar  Holder, 
in  Case  complete,  £3  12  6 


tLC.VICKCRt 


Vickery’S  New  Registered  Combined  Cartridge  Extractor  snd 

j’vinrfui  Spurting  wmsue.  <>■»>'  **- 
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anti  Bridget’s  strong  hand  pulled  him  towards  it.  The  voice  of  the  man  whom  they  had 
called  “  Mr.  Burle  ”  sounded  close  to  the  wall  of  the  shed  :  . 

“Ready  with  your  knives,  lads,  in  case  he  be  awake,  and  show  a  mind  to  fight!  ” 

Captain  Condover,  realising  at  once  that  the  girl  was  indeed  his  friend,  in  spite  of 
her  sullen  aspect,  obeyed  her  direction  and  stepped  down  into  the  cellar  by  means  of 
the  strong  wooden  steps  below  the  trap  door. 

The  men  had  passed  out  of  hearing,  entering  the  inn  by  the  back,  when  Bridget,  who 
had  noiselessly  shut  down  the  trap-door,  opened  it  again  and  spoke  from  above. 

“  Stay  there,”  she  hissed  out,  still  in  the  same  surly  tones,  “  and  don’t  make  any 
sound.  If  they  should  come  down,  hide  yourself;  there’s  stuff  enough  about  you  could 
creep  under.” 

“  Tell  me  one  thing,”  said  the  young  officer,  standing  on  the  steps  below  and 
keeping  his  voice  to  a  whisper  :  “  Which  of  those  two  ruffians  is  Jock  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Burle,”  replied  she,  promptly.  “  And  he’d  cut  your  throat,  or  any  other  man’s, 
for  a  guinea.  So  keep  out  of  his  way,  and  don’t  come  up  till  the  day  breaks.  By  then 
the  fog  will  have  cleared,  I  think,  and  you  can  get  to  the  stable,  yonder  at  the  back. 
Saddle  your  horse  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  be  gone  with  you.” 

And  with  that  she  shut  down  the  trap-door,  and  he  heard  her  footsteps  as  she  went 
out  of  the  shed. 

A  few  minutes  later  there  came  another  sound  to  his  listening  ears.  And  he  knew 
that  the  ruffians  who  had  meant  to  murder  him  as  he  slept  were  coming  downstairs, 
that  they  were  out  of  the  inn,  and  in  hot  pursuit  of  himself.  He  heard  swearing  and 
cursing,  and  the  voice  of  Bridget,  shriller  and  sharper  than  theirs,  all  in  one 
indistinguishable  hubbub. 


At  once,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  gave  full  information  to  the  revenue  officers  of  the 
existence  at  “  The  Jolly  Sailor  ”  of  secret  stores  for  smuggled  goods,  and  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  evidently  a  headquarters  of  the  illegal  traffic. 

He  himself  took  no  part  in  the  raid  which  was  instituted,  as  his  duties  carried  him 
on  to  Dover  and  Deal.  But  he  soon  learned  that,  quick  as  the  authorities  were  to  take 
the  clue  given  them,  Jock  the  Free-trader  and  his  associates  were  quicker  still. 

When  the  revenue  officers  reached  “The  Jolly  Sailor,”  and  made  straight  to  the 
cellar,  with  its  openings  on  one  side  into  the  shed  and  on  the  other  into  the  cupboard 
of  the  tap-room,  all  they  found  there  was  a  little  straw,  a  dead  cat,  and  a  quantity  of 
most  innocent  firewood. 

But  Bridget,  the  landlord’s  step-daughter,  had  disappeared. 

The  young  officer  heard  this  last  piece  of  news  with  much  disquietude.  Though 
nobody  in  the  inn  seemed  to  give  the  girl’s  disappearance  a  thought,  and  it  was 
explained  that  she  had  gone  away  to  be  married,  the  fear  that  the  girl  had  met  with 
foul  play  on  account  of  her  interference  on  his  behalf,  at  the  hands  of  the  ruffianly 
smugglers,  caused  Captain  Condover  many  an  uneasy  hour.  He  grew  sentimental  over 
the  sullen  girl  with  the  forbidding  manner  and  coarse  voice,  who  had  saved  his  life  and 
perhaps  sacrificed  her  own  as  the  price  of  her  generous  act. 

It  was  months  before  he  heard  a  word  of  her  or  her  fate.  Then  one  day,  when  he 
was  again  in  the  marsh  neighbourhood,  riding  with  his  troop  through  one  of  the  little 
straggling  villages,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment  and  delight  on  recognising,  at  the 
door  of  one  of  the  outlying  cottages,  Bridget  herself,  as  sullen  of  face  as  ever,  hanging 
up  garments  on  a  clothes-line  to  dry  in  the  morning  wind. 

Sending  his  men  on  ahead,  and  with  quite  a  tender  look  in  his  eyes,  the  handsome 


Holding  out  his  hand,  pressed  that  of  the  brave  girl  in  his  own. 


Captain  Condover  crawled  up  the  wooden  steps,  pushed  up  the  trap-door,  and 
listened.  Were  the  men  going  to  turn  upon  her  for  her  share  in  his  escape?  He  drew 
one  of  his  pistols  from  his  belt,  and  prepared  to  sally  out  in  defence  of  the  woman  who 
had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  rascals  to  save  his  life. 

But  before  he  could  emerge  from  his  hiding-place  a  shrill,  if  rather  forced,  laugh 
burst  from  the  girl’s  lips,  and  she  cried  out  : 

“  You  pair  of  fools,  to  stand  there  wasting  your  time !  Go  look  for  him.  Search  the 
marsh.  Crawl  on  your  knees  and  hunt  in  every  corner  of  the  barns  yonder.” 

The  man  whom  he  had  known  as  “  Mr.  Burle,”  and  whom  the  young  officer  now  knew 
to  be  Jock  the  Free-trader,  uttered  a  sort  of  snarling  laugh. 

“  Oons,  my  dear,”  said  he,  “  since  you’ve  got  wit  enough  to  direct  us,  you  may  help 
us  in  our  search.  Come  along,  Bridget,  my  lass,  come  along  with  us.” 

The  girl  attempted  to  resist,  but  finally  gave  way  with  a  sullen  laugh. 

“  Faith,  I  hope  you  don’t  think  I  would  have  aught  to  say  to  a  King’s  man  ?  ”  said 
she,  in  her  usual  surly  tones. 

“  Maybe  ay,  and  maybe  no,  my  dear.  But  we’ll  make  sure,”  said  Jock. 

And  while  Captain  Condover  was  still  debating  with  himself  whether  chivalry 
demanded  that  she  should  act  as  a  knight  errant  or  whether  interference  on  his  part 
would  be  looked  upon  by  the  damsel  herself  as  uncalled  for,  the  whole  group  made  off 
rapidly,  and  were  soon  out  of  hearing. 

The  time  seemed  long  as  Captain  Condover  waited,  with  the  trap-door  uplifted,  till  the 
darkness  slowly  became  dawn.  Neither  the  men  nor  the  girl  had  come  again  within  hear¬ 
ing,  and  he  was  anxious  as  well  on  Bridget’s  account  as  on  his  own,  conscious  though  he 
was  that  the  weaker  sex  was  not,  in  this  case,  either  very  guileless  or  very  helpless. 

The  fog  had  cleared  away  by  the  time  the  early  dawn  came,  and  he  was  able  to 
find  his  way  to  the  stable  without  much  difficulty.  Here  he  carried  out  the  girl’s 
instructions  to  the  letter,  saddled  the  mare,  and  rode  off  to  Hythe,  which  be  reached, 
without  further  incident,  before  the  day  was  fully  come. 


Captain  flung  himself  off  his  horse,  and,  holding  out  his  hand,  pressed  that  of  the  brave 
girl  in  his  own. 

Bridget  reddened,  but  was  rather  mocking  than  sweet  in  her  greeting. 

“  How  I’ve  longed  to  see  you  and  thank  you  for  your  brave  act !  ”  murmured  he,  as 
he  bent  towards  her,  unmindful  of  the  armful  of  wet  clothes  she  was  carrying. 

“  ’Twas  naught,”  said  she,  uneasily,  with  a  look  round  as  if  she  feared  onlookers. 

“Nay,  you  must  let  me  speak.  You  are  safe  now,”  said  he.  “Tell  me,  *tis  true  you 
are  now  married?  To  someone  who  deserves  a  brave  wife,  I  trust?” 

She  looked  at  him  askance  and  shrugged  her  heavy  shoulders  ill-humouredly. 

“  Ay,  he’s  well  enough,”  said  she,  shortly. 

“And  tell  me,  how  did  you  escape  from  those  rascals  that  night?  From  Jock  and 
the  other  ruffian  who  wanted  to  murder  me  ?  ”  he  went  on  eagerly. 

She  stared  at  him  and  replied  slowly  : 

“Jock  be  the  ruffian  I’ve  married.” 

Captain  Condover  felt  that  he  could  scarcely  breathe.  When  he  had  recovered  from 
his  amazement  a  little,  he  said,  in  a  slightly  less  enthusiastic  voice  : 

“  Then  what  on  earth,  since  you  were  going  to  marrv  him,  did  vou  save  my  life 
for?” 

Bridget’s  heavy  face  showed  a  gleam  of  light.  She  answered  composedly  : 

“  Faith,  Captain,  I  know  Jock  is  bound  to  come  nigh  hanging  some  day  or  another. 
And  when  he  does,  ’tis  as  well  he  should  have  a  friend  at  court !  So  mind  you  of  what 
I  say,  and  when  he  next  deserves  the  gallows,  for  my  sake  do  your  best  to  let  him  go 
free  !  ” 

With  which  injunction,  delivered  with  perfect  seriousness,  Bridget  walked  off  with 
her  clothes  on  her  arm ;  and  Captain  Condover,  pensive  and  a  trifle  dismayed,  remounted 
his  horse  and  rode  off  in  silence. 

He  was  conscious  of  having  taken  part  in  a  romance,  but  he  did  not  quite  know  what 
to  make  of  his  heroine  ! 


♦♦♦  *•*  *♦*  *♦* 
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XMAS 

PRESENTS 


Fine  Gold  Met rv -thought  and  Mistletoe 
brooch,  with  Pearl  Berries,  £1  5s. 


Fine  Diamond 
New  Moon  and 
Fancy  Enamel 
Charm,  £3  3s, 


Every  intending  Purchaser  of 
Xmas  Presents  in  Gem  Jewellery 
should  inspect  the  Goldsmiths 
and  Silversmiths  Company’s 
Stock  and  compare  the  prices 
and  quality  before  deciding 
elsewhere. 


JEWELLERY 

is  the  most  charming* 
and  appreciated  form 
of  Xmas  Present. 

If  you  contemplate 
purchasing  a  piece  of 
Jewellery  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  do  not  buy  until 
you  have  inspected 
the  Goldsmiths  and 
Silversmiths  Company’s 
Stock  of  Novelties  at 
112,  Regent  Street. 
The  Company  have  the 
Largest  and  Choicest 
Selection  of  Dainty 
Novelties  in  New  and 
Exclusive  Designs, 
while  the  prices  are 
25  to  50  per  cent, 
below  those  of  other 
houses. 


Fine  Gold 
“  Milkmaid  ' 
Charm,  15s. 


and 

da  ut 


r°on 

CtwBtal  *c 


Fine  Diamond  and  Pearl 
Pendant,  £16 


SELECTIONS 
FORWARDED 
ON  APPROVAL. 


NoVELTV  LIST  I 


Fine  Diamond  Spray 
Chain, 


Necklace,  w 

£70 


jy  Modelled  Gold 
key  on  Swing,  in 
»lci  Circle  Brooch, 

JE1  10s. 


Fine  Pearl  Daisy 
Enamel  Circle  Brooch 

£2  5s. 


Fine  Gold  Bamboo  Safety  Brooch,  14s, 


Fine  Gold  Flexible  Bracelet,  Bet  with 
Pearls  and  Turquoise,  £2  15s. 


XMAS 

NOVELTY  LIST 
POST  FREE 


Fine  Gold,  Pearl,  and 
Fancy  Knaincl  Crystal 
Miniature  Brooch, 


Fine  -Amctliyst,  Pearl, 
and  Diuuumd  Pendant 
Necklet,  .£20 


Fine  Pearl,  Fancy  Necklet 
on  Gold  Chain  Back, 

_  £6  10s. 

GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  112  &  no,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


With  which  Is  Incorporated  THE  GOLDSMITHS’  ALLIANCE.  Ltd.  (A.  B.  Savory  &  Sons),  late  of  Cornhlll,  E.C. 


8720  CJERRAitr*. 


Telegrams:  “Aboknnon,  London. 


Breeches  Makers 


DESCRIPTION 


TAILORS 


SPORTING 


^  Address 


485,  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  W 


TELEPHONE:  3633  GERRARD. 
TELEGRAMS:  “BUCKSKINS,  LONDON." 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Australian  Colonies: 

C.  J.  LANE,  256,  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 
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WILKINSON 


RAZOR? 


•MADE-BY- 
■•••THE  ••• 


f«-ACK,  5/6 


IVORY,  7/6 


Sword- 

Cutlers 


Revolving. 


Cases  from  16s  to  £3  5S. 


PATENT 


WILKINSON 
Sword  Steel 
Razors,  Table 
Cutlery, 
Carvers,  Pen 
and  Pocket 
Knives,  are 
known  the 
World  over  as 
the  best  of 
their  kind. 


Look  for  the  Name 


moulded  on  the  face  of  your  Rubber  Heels.  These  splendid  Rubber 
Heels  reduce  fatigue  and  jar  in  walking,  prevent  worn-down  heels  and 
make  a  pair  of  boots  last  twice  as  long.  Are  smart  and  economical. 

The  Wood-Milno  Shoeshlnes  keep  boots  polishod  for  days. 


Rubber  Heels 


SAFETY 


SHAVER. 

omrfle  Shaver  in 

**  6  q  ^  *  ®/6;  Shaver  and  Two  Extra  Blades,  in  Leather  Case, 

s  ;  Shaver  with  Four  Extra  Blades,  £17  6; 

^*v®r  with  Six  Extra  Blades,  £1  15  O, 

By  return  ol  post 

poiiSD  &  Co.,  gy  f^ceipt  of  P.O.O.  to  Drew  &  Sons,  Piccadilly  Circus.  Estd.  1844. 

Jofl  &  Vi  EBB,  Ltd. ,  lc^adilly  ;  211,  Regent  Street ;  37S,  Strand  ;  81,  Leadcnhall  Street,  E.C. 

IIaPP'^  *  Oxford  Street;  220,  Regent  Street;  and  2,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Or  ajJv 

y  Cutlers,  Hairdressers,  Silversmiths,  Stores,  Ac. 

WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

I  THE  'WlUIWS0N  SWORD  CO.,  LTD.,  27,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


(SANITARY) 


AWARDED  BRONZE  MEDAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE. 

Only  Award  ever  granted  to  a  Polish. 

Polishes,  Preserves,  and  Purifies 

Furniture,  Floors,  Linoleum, 

Special  kinds  for  Glace  and  Brown  Boots,  and  Brown  and  Black  Harness, 

Highly  Concentrated.  Use  Little  and  Rub  Lightly.  In  Tins,  3d.,  6d.,  Is.,  &  2s.  everywha^^ 


“RONUK,”  Ltd.,  PORTSLADE,  near  BRIGHTON 

London  Depot:  86,  YORK  ROAD,  LAMBETH,  5.E.  Manchester  Dei^t :  385,  DEANSOAT^^ 
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OUR  CAPTIOUS 

A  YULETIDE  DIALOGUE.— Bi  Arthur  Clements. 


CRITIC. 

Illustrated  by  Thos.  Downey. 


Then  with  trumpet  and  with  song, 
Welcomed  by  a  merry  throng, 
Baroned  beef  and  wassail -bowl, 
Kindly  words  and  gracious  dole. 
Now  you  treat  me  more  and  more 
Part  as  fraud  and  part  as  bore, 
And  my  privileges  dock; 

At  my  very  waits  you  mock  ! 


At  my  very  wait s 
you  mock!” 


1  Handshakes  that  you 
do  not  mean” 


The  Man. 

‘  Modern  Progress  !  ” 

The  Visitor. 

“  Oh,  indeed  ! 

Nay,  sir,  ’tis  the  monster 
Speed. 

Speed  the  passion,  Speed 
the  vice, 

Hurry-scurry  at  all  price. 

Every  action  made  a 
race — 

Life  itself  at  motor  pace. 

Hurry-scurry  News — not 
right ; 

Hurried  marriage,  hur¬ 
ried  flight; 

Hurried  travel,  hurried 
smash ; 

Hurried  wealth,  and  hur¬ 
ried  crash ; 

Speed  that  keeps  you  at  a 
strain, 

Banging  heart  and  jerk¬ 
ing  brain; 

Speed  that  would  out- 
travel  Thought ! 

Speed  the  maddened  Jug¬ 
gernaut  ! ! 

Speed  upon  a  demon  ride ! ! ! 

All  things  else  must  go  aside ; 

All  things?  No.  Do  what  you  will, 
Christmas  must  be  Chr.stmas  still.’ 


Foreign  meat  by  sea 
and  rail.” 


The  Visitor. 


“  Who  is  this  that  mounts  my  stair?” 


The  Man. 

“  YTTHO  is  this  that  mounts  my  stair 
W  With  so  confident  an  air? — 
Who,  not  knocking  at  my  door, 

Just  walks  in  and  takes  the  floor? 

Who  is  there  should  make  so  free — 
Canvasser  with  pound  of  tea? — 

Lady  scribe  for  interview  ? — 

Man  for  rates — those  rates  !  Eheu  ! 
None  of  these.  But — worse  than  all — 
Christmas  on  his  annual  call ! — 

Can’t  be  told  to  go  away — 

Must  be  welcomed — pressed  to  stay ! 
How  I’d  like  to,  if  I  dared, 

Tell  him  that  he  could  be  spared ! 

For  though  oft  the  days  are  slow, 

Yet  the  years  too  quickly  go. 

Would  that  I  might  muster  pluck — 
Speak  him  straight  and  chance  my  luck ! 
Almost  sure  he’d  take  it  ill, 

Still  I  think  I  really  will  : — 

***** 

“  Dear  old  Boy,  ’twould  be  a  boon 
Came  you  not  again  So  soon; 

Sure  ’tis  not  a  twelvemonth  past 
’Twixt  this  visit  and  the  last. 

Scarce  conceding  time  to  turn— 

Last  year’s  ashes  to  inurn. 

Last  year’s  failures  to  repair, 

Last  year’s  castles  in  the  air, 

Last  year’s  losses  to  forget — 

Last  year’s  bills  have  scarce  been  met; 

Ere  in  fact  we’ve  started  fair, 

Hang  it  all,  again  you’re  there !  ’’ 
***** 

The  Visitor. 

“  Maybe,  Mr.  What’s-your-name, 

That  I  am  a  bit  to  blame 
Not  for  all  the  griefs  you  tell, 

But  the  fault  of  meaning  well  ! 

There}  I  know,  ’tis  quite  agreed, 

I  my  duty  may  exceed. 

Broadly  I  admit  that  I’m 
Sent  to  point  the  march  of  Time — 
Milestones  for  the  route  ahead — 
Gravestones  of  the  journey  sped — 

Not  a  lively  task,  you’ll  own, 

If  I  stuck  to  that  alone. 

’Tis  no  pleasure  here  to  come, 

Out  of  Winter — where  there’s  some — 
Garbed  in  furs  and  crusted  snows, 

Into  damps  and  things  like  those; 
Stifling  in  the  foggy  air, 

Panting  in  the  things  I  wear. 

If  1  find  you  thick  with  bills, 

Slumps  and  nerves  and  other  ills — 

Got  what  time  I  am  away — 

And  I  try  to  make  you  gay 
For  a  moment  as  I  pass, 

Do  not  sneer,  it  isn’t  class. 

I’ve  my  task  as  well  as  you, 

Let  us  join  and  both  get  through. 

If  you  jib  at  all  the  rest, 

Try  to  meet  me  as  a  guest. 

Let  me  bring  you,  if  I  may, 

One,  at  least,  unruffled  day. 

Let  me  freshen  heart  and  mind, 
Friendships  stir  that  lag  behind, 

Banish  envy’s  cloud  or  blight, 

Soothe  the  rankling  wrong  or  slight, 
And  begin  the  coming  lap 
With  a  lightened  handicap.” 

The  Man. 

“Yes,  I  know.  ’Tis  very  fine!-- 
Ask  the  folk  you  hate  to  dine  ! 

Eyes  all  smile  and  face  all  sheen, 

Handshakes  that  you  do  not  mean; 

Cards  pretending  white  is  black, 

Gifts,  expecting  others  back  ! 

Don’t  be  cross — But  own  up,  pray, 

Isn’t  it  a  little - eh  ?  ” 


“  Not  quite  proper,  you  would  say, 
Feeling  grim  and  seeming  gay. 

No  ! — I  hold  the  other  view  : 
Overwhelm  the  cloud  in  blue — 

Don’t  the  sun  tone  down  his  spot, 
And  the  moon  her  crater-dot? 

Nature  tells  us  left  and  right, 

Keep  your  bright  side  most  in  sight. 
Think  you  it’s  all  fun  to  me, 

What  I  was  and  what  I  be ! 


Life  itself  at  motor  pace” 


“  Into  damps  and  things  like  those.” 


“  Christmas  on  his  annual  call!” 


And  your  precious  Christmas  cheer ! — 
Is  it  not — confess  now — queer? — 
Foreign  meat  by  sea  and  rail, 

Goose  from  Russia,  lank  and  pale, 
Soup  from  tin,  and  fish  from  ice, 

Wine  at  Entente  Cordiale  price; 

If  there’s  British  fare  in  these. 

Give  me  stout  and  bread 
and  cheese.” 
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J-^^T>AV  (in  4  sizes), 


^OTOEIA. 


„  .  From 

infancy^  to 
extreme  old  age,  in 
severe  illnesses,  or  during 
convalescence  and  recovery', 


Beoger's  Food 


assists  Mature, 


and  is  retained  and  assimilated  when 
all  other  foods  are  rejected. 


Sold  in  Tins  bv  Chemists  etc 
everywhere. 


Under  Royal 
and 

Most  Distinguished 
Patronage. 

— 45 — 

First-Class 

Prize  Medals, 

AND  1 


Highest  Awards 

AT  TflE 

Chicago  Exhibition. 

DRAWINGS  AND  price 

LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

SPECIALITY. 

Motor  Bodies  fitted  to  any  type 
of  Chassis.  yp 


■27toI30,  LONG  ACRE 
IO,  OLD  BOND  ST. 


LONDON. 


There  should  be  a  removal  of  dirt  from  metals  s  there 
should  ^  dazzling  lustre  put  in  place  of  the  dirt  : 

there  b e  no  injury  done  to  the  metals  s 

therefore,  there  should  be 


Globe 
Polish 

gfcste  in  Tins.  -  -  Liquid  in  Cans. 

Raimes  a. 

^  ^o.  ,  Ltd.,  Tredegar  Works,  Bow,  London,  E.,  and  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Old  Bushmills 

WHt  «K  Y  Enhances  the 

pleasure  of  Living 


a**- 


A  LINK  OF  -  -  . 

EXCELLENCE  OVER 
120  YEARS  LONG  - 


obtained  from  all  Wine  Merchants ;  or  on  application 
th  “Old  Bushmills”  Distillery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  or  to 
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THE  VINDICATION 

By  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 


I  WAS  on  a  visit  to  Lington  Manor— a. d.  1583.  I  fell  asleep  soon  after  my  head  touched 
the  pillow,  and  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  remained  peacefully  in  the  Land  of  Nod 
when  something  happened.  Did  I  wake  up,  or  did  I  become  conscious  of  a  dream  ?  That  I 
am  unable  to  decide  even  now.  The  room  was  full  of  light,  which  enabled  m£  to  notice  that 
the  window  shutters  were  closed  and  the  curtains  drawn.  I  could  not  see  any  lamp,  and 
the  fire  had  gone  out.  I  heard  no  movement,  but  in  one  of  the  most  modern  and  most 
seductive  arm-chairs,  drawn  to  the  side  of  my  bed,  sat  facing  me  a  figure  which  might 
have  been  Sir  Peter  Teazle  (in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  Farren),  dropped  in  to  have  a 
chat  between  the  acts  of  A  School  for  Scandal. 

I  sat  up,  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  asked,  “Am  I  dreaming?”  I  did  not  address  this 
question  to  my  visitor.  1  did  not  even  speak  it  to  myself;  I  only  thought  it;  but  he 
answered  me.  “If  you  are  good  enough  to  consult  my  convenience,”  he  said,  politely, 
“you  will  assume  that  you  are.  Most  persons  in  your  position  jump  out  of  bed 
and  scream ;  some  cover  up  their  heads  in  the  clothes  and  bid  me  begone.  A 
person  who  called  himself  a  man  of  science  slept  here  not  so  very  long  ago.  He  saw 
me  with  his  eyes,  he  heard  me  with  his  ears,  and  he  had  the  effrontery  to  tell  me  to 
my  face  that  I  was  a  Delusion!  Such  treatment  is  most  disheartening. 

“  Who — o — o  ?  ”  I  began  to  stammer. 

“  Never  mind,”  he  inter¬ 
rupted,  with  a  graceful  gesture. 

“  I  am  made  up  of  several 
things  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained.  I  am  part  of  you,  for 
example.  This  (looking  round 
him)  was  once  my  own  bed¬ 
chamber,  but,  strange  to  say,  I 
cannot  visit  it  unless  it  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  some  one  else.  What 
is  this  stuff  they  have  stuck 
up  on  the  walls?  And  these 
sofas,  and  cupboards  with 
looking-glass  doors,  and — dear 
me !  Is  this  utensil  a  bath  ? 

(I  assented.)  And  a  writing- 
table  !  What  do  you  want 
with  such  things  as  these  in 
a  sleeping  apartment  ?  ” 

I  ventured  to  state  that 
they  had  become  the  fashion. 

“  Ah,  yes !  ”  he  sighed, 

“  and  fashion  must  prevail. 

I  know  that  to  my  cost.  But 
it  makes  me  feel  quite  strange. 

Suppose  you  were  to  come 
back — to  go,  I  mean,  to  some 
place  with  every  object  in 
which  you  had  once  been 
familiar,  and  where  you  had 
spent  some  happy  days,  and 
found  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  that  you  could  recog¬ 
nise — would  not  you  feel 
strange  and  sad  ?  ” 

“  No  doubt,”  I  submitted, 

“  there  must  be  a  great  altera¬ 
tion.” 

“  How  great,”  he  replied, 
solemnly,  “you  shall  judge  for 
yourself  presently.  But  really 
it  is  most  inconsiderate  of  me 
to  trouble  you  with  such 
purely  personal  matters.  The 
sight  of  all  this — novelty  has 
upset  me  a  little,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  stay.  So,  my  good 
and  brave  friend,  the  only 
friend  I  have  found  since — ah 
well !  Let  that  pass.  Will 
you  promise  me  that  you  will 
do  what  I  ask  ?  ” 

“If” - 1  began. 

“ There  is  no  ‘if  *  aLout 
it,”  he  broke  in  somewhat 
petulantly.  “You  have  only 
to  remember  what  you  hear 
and  see,  and  act  as  your  con¬ 
science  bids  you.  A  great 
and  cruel  mistake  has  Been 
made  about  Jack  Minden.” 

I  repeated  “Jack  Minden,” 
to  get  the  name  correctly. 

“  Yes  !  We  played  together 
as  boys,  and  that  is  why  I 
cannot  help  thinking  of  him 
sometimes  as  ‘Jack,’  though 
he  was  of  humble  birth,  and 
became  my  valet  in  after  life. 

Like  many  old  servants,  he 
grew  to  be  somewhat  despotic 
towards  the  end ;  was  testy 
and  loose  of  tongue  when  he 
was  angered.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  had  a  temper,  too,  and 
tried  his  patience,  but  for  all 
that  he  was  an  honest  fellow, 
and  he  loved  me.” 

“  Excuse  me,”  I  said,  glanc¬ 
ing  at  the  sword,  and  ruffles, 
and  peruque  of  a  generation 
long  passed  away,  “  but  is 
John  Minden  in  need  of  a 
character  at  present  ?  ” 

“  No.  He  is  known  to  be 
what  I  have  said  of  him.  It 
is  his  memory  here  on  earth  that  must  be  cleared  of  stain.” 

“  Would  you  mind  telling  me,”  I  asked,  “  what  he  did — or  rather  did  not  do  to  require 
this  vindication  ?  ” 

“  He  was  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  hanged  !  ” 

“Hanged!”  I  repeated.  “That  is  serious.” 

“  Very  serious.  Poor  wretches,  who  stole  to  the  value  of  a  shilling,  were  executed 
in  his  time,  but  he  suffered  for  wilful  murder.” 

“  And  the  actual  murderer  escaped  ?  ” 

“‘Escaped*  is  too  large  a  word  to  use  in  this  connection,”  he  observed,  gravely. 

The  cross-examination  instinct  came  up  strong  within  me. 

“Do  you  know  who  the  real  criminal  was?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  do,”  he  replied,  covering  his  face  with  one  hand  and  leaning  its  elbow  on  the 
arm  of  the  chair  as  a  man  will  do  in  deep  distress  of  mind. 

“  Did  you  know  this  at  the  time  ?  ”  I  went  on. 

“  I  dia” — with  a  sA5. 

“Then  why  on  earth,  man,”  I  exclaimed,  “did  you  not  offer  yourself  as  a  witness 
at  the  trial,  and  say  so  ?  ” 

“I  could  not,”  he  said,  slowly  raising  his  face,  “I  could  not.  I  was  dead:  Poor 
Jack  was  hanged  for  murderina  me” 

Then  it  was  that  cold,  numb  Horror  snatched  all  my  senses  from  me. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  #  • 

After  a  while  —how  long  I  cannot  say— I  gradually  became  aware  that  under  some 
influence  coming  from  my  visitant  (who  no  longer  inspired  me  with  dread),  I  was 
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becoming  part  of  him,  with  a  keen  sense  of  pity  and  sympathy  for  my  own  (partially 
obliterated)  self  as  though  we  had  exchanged  personalities,  and  that  it  was  /  who  knew 
all  about  the  wrong  which  had  been  done  to  John  Minden,  and  it  was  my  daty  to 
exonerate  him.  Above  all  came  a  cheering  sense  of  being  under  powerful  protection, 
and  a  prescience  which  disarmed  surprise  at  the  awful  scene  I  was  to  witness.  I  knew 
beforehand  what  would  come,  and  felt  sure  that  its  coming  meant  no  harm  for  me. 

The  new  room  became  an  old  room.  The  bed  in  which  I  had  slept  was  gone,  and 
a  large  four  poster  of  the  type  one  finds  at  Hampton  Court  took  its  place.  But  there 
was  no  one  in  that  bed.  The  man  who  had  been  born  in  it,  whose  ancestors  for  genera¬ 
tions  had  died  in  it,  lay  half  undressed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  on  his  back  with  a 
broken  rapier  sticking  out  of  a  red  stain  on  the  left  side  of  his  shirt  front. 

And  the  face  upturned  to  the  moonlight  was  the  face  of  my  visitant ! 

A  corner  of  the  tapestry  was  lifted,  and  a  man  and  a  woman  came  in  stealthily,  the 
latter  with  a  common  clasp  knife  in  her  hand.  It  seemed  as  though  they  had  arranged 
already  what  had  to  be  done,  for  they  lost  no  time  in  doing  it.  The  man  knelt  down 
beside  the  corpse,  drew  out  the  broken  rapier,  and,  taking  the  knife  from  his  companion, 
tried  to  fit  it  into  the  wound.  But  his  hand  trembled.  “  Drive  it  home,  fool !  *’  hissed 
the  woman ;  “  Drive  it  in  as  you  did  the  other.”  With  averted  face  he  tried  to  do  her 

bidding,  but  failed.  With 
that  she  set  her  foot  on  the  end 
of  the  haft  and  stamped  the 
blade  in.  Then  she  picked  up 
the  broken  pieces  of  the  real 
death  weapon,  wiped  them 
carefully,  and  burned  the 
napkin  she  used  in  the  embers 
of  the  grate. 

“Any  gentleman  may  acci¬ 
dentally  break  his  sword,” 
she  said,  handing  him  the 
fragments.  “They  will  seek 
no  further  when  John  Min- 
den’s  knife  is  found.” 

*  *  *  * 

I  woke  in  the  morning 
with  the  sensation  that  some¬ 
thing  unusual  had  happened, 
but  could  not  at  once  recall 
what  it  was.  It  came  Bkck, 
bit  by  bit,  as  dreams  will  do, 
and  became  very  vivid.  I 
took  a  good  look  all  round 
th.2  room.  I  had  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  having  placed  an  arm¬ 
chair  at  the  side  of  my  bed, 
but  there  it  was.  I  noticed 
that  the  fireplace  was  set 
back _  in  an  alcove,  and  was 
struck  by  the  unusual  shape 
of  the  windows.  They  were 
much  wider,  and  not  half  as 
high  as  the  general  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  room  demanded. 
I  thought  of  the  long,  narrow 
casement  of  the  room  in  my 
vision,  and  wondered.  As  I 
went  out  I  saw  that  there  was 
a  dark  passage  some  six  to 
eight  feet  long  between  the 
door  of  the  room  and  that  of 
the  corridor  which  led  to  it. 
This  was  sober,  unsophisti¬ 
cated  Elizabethan.  I  won¬ 
dered  again  why  one  room 
should  be  arranged  in  such 
marked  contrast  to  its  sur¬ 
roundings. 

I  found  my  host  waiting 
for  me  in  the  hall  with 
evident  anxiety.  “  Have  you 
had  a  good  night’s  rest?”  he 
asked,  quickly,  without  any 
“  Good  morning,”  or  “  flow 
are  you  ?  ”  When  we  entered 
the  breakfast-room  the  face 
of  my  hostess  brightened  up 
with  more  than  her  usual 
geniality  as  she  exclaimed, 
“  Oh,  you  don’t  look  a  bit  as 

though - ”  she  broke  off  at 

a  warning  look  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  became  incoherent,  and 
smashed  a  tea-cup.  Now  all 
I  had  said  to  my  host  in  the 
hall  was  that  I  had  had  a  veiy 
strange  dream.  We  were  six¬ 
teen  strong  (mostly  young 

f people)  at  table,  so  that  this 
ittle  slip  was  soon  covered  by 
the  usual  clatter  and  chatter. 

We  three  most  interested 
had  it  out  afterwards  in  the 
small  library  by  ourselves, 
and  this  was  the  story  told  to 
me,  excluding  interruptions 
and  some  unnecessary  details. 

In  the  early  days  of 
George  III.,  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Lington  was  one 
Stephen  Glave — a  studious 
man  and  confirmed  bachelor, 
until,  during  a  visit  to  Lon¬ 
don,  when  he  was  in  his 
fiftieth  year,  he  was  fascin¬ 
ated  by  a  beautiful  Italian  dancer,  and  married  her.  Their  after  life  was  one 
bitter  wrangle — he  clinging  to  his  old  quiet  habits,  she  insisting  upon  excitement 
and  pleasure.  What  else  had  she  married  him  for?  Against  his  body  servant,  John 
Minden,  she  conceived  a  violent  hatred,  suspecting  him,  and  not  without  cause,  of 
keeping  his  master  informed  about  certain  things  which,  from  her  point  of  view, 
should  have  been  left  unmentioned.  By  no  threats  could  she  prevent  John  Minden  from 
standing  up  for  his  master,  and  by  no  cajoleries  could  she  induce  his  master  to  part  with 
him.  She  insulted  her  neighbours  because  they  would  not  visit  her,  and  brought  company 
from  London,  whose  manners  shocked  the  whole  countryside.  Deprived  of  their  society, 
she  took  to  drink.  Such  a  life  became  unbearable  to  peace-loving,  gentle  Stephen  Glave. 
He  plucked  up  heart  and  ended  it.  They  separated  without  any  new  scandal,  she  returning 
to  the  London  life  she  loved  on  a  liberal  allowance,  which  she  spent  in  company  with  a  fine 
gentleman  of  infamous  character,  who  for  a  time  had  deplored  her  marriage.  But  this 
provision  proved  inadequate  to  provide  for  their  joint  requirements,  and  they  quarrelled 
over  it.  The  position  was  thus.  So  far  as  they  could  ascertain,  Stephen  Glave  had  not 
revoked  the  will  which  he  had  made  in  his  wife’s  favour  at  their  marriage ;  still,  he  might 
do  so  any  day.  He  was  rich,  but,  having  some  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on,  he 
sternly  refused  to  increase  her  income.  She  would  be  better  off  as  a  widow  with  only  her 
dower  than  as  now.  Stephen  Glave  was  clearly  in  the  way.  John  Minden  was  backing 
his  master  up,  and  finding  out  (through  a  brother  who  lived  in  London)  more  and  more 
unpleasant  truths.  If  any  fatal  accident  ( ?)  happened  to  the  Lord  of  Lington  Manor,  one 
of  these  plotters  was  sure  that  she  would  rather  have  a  blood-hound  on  the  scent 
than  John  Minden.  Any  arrangement,  therefore,  by  which  master  and  wan  might 
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BOOT  PREPARATIONS 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


Meltonian 

Cream 


J  ROYAL , 

bmtetian  Cream 


IA0WN  IfMHIR  IO<UJ 
1*  SHOES  HARNEJ5 


t.BROWN&SON 


«l  tWir 


I  LTONl  AN  blACKlHC 
MAMur*CTg«v 

arrickS^LonoouWI 


Iai 


“y*  Bei^»rer4fr» 


The  feeling  of  ease  and  comfort  obtained  from 
wearing 

WOOD-MILNE 
RUBBER  HEELS 

is  surprising.  Their  effect  on  one’s  health  is  equally 
remarkable.  They  not  only  give  grace  and  elasticity 
to  the  step,  but  also  save  ten  times  their  cost  in  the 
boot  bill,  and  by  keeping  boots  in  shape  maintain 
the  original  shape  and  symmetry  of  the  new  boot. 
All  genuine  Woo<l- Milne  Heels  have  the  name  “  Wood- Milne" 
etamped  on  the  fare. 

SOLD  AND  FIXED  BY  ALL  BOOTMAKERS. 

THE  REVOLVING  HEEL  CO.,  PRESTON. 


PICTURES  and  WATER  COLOURS, 

Also  all  the  New  Engravings  and  Etchings,  are  Now  on  View  at 

THOMAS  McLEAN’S  GALLERY, 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY,  ACCIDENT  A  DISEASE 

(Small  Pox,  Soarlot  Fover,  Typhoid,  Diphtheria,  Appendicitis,  &C.), 

BURGLARY  &  FIDELITY  INSURANCE. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  CO. 


Established  1849. 
64,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


Claims  paid  £4,800,000. 

A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


SUTTON’S 


AMATEUR’S  GUIDE 


IN  HORTICULTURE, 


POST  FREE  FOR  12  STAMPS. 


ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS, 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 


In  Black  and  White,  by  leading  Artists. 


('nil  nl  1  7>  ST  PA  XI) 


Absolutely  Necessary  for 
Haalth  and  Comfort. 

The  Original  &  Best. 

The  Greatest  Modern  Improve¬ 
ment  for  Women's  Comfort. 

Beware  of  >puriou9  Imitation*. 

In  Packets  (containing  one  dozen) 
from  6d.  to  2s.  t-ach. 

A  Sample  Packet  containing  three 
size  (>  and  one  each  size  1,  2,  and  4 
Towels  will  bo  sent  post  free  for  six 
stamps  on  application  to  the  LADY’ 
MANAGER,  17,  Bull  St.,  Birmingham. 
From  all  Drapers,  Ladies'  Outfitters, 
and  Chemists. 


SANITARY,  ABSORBENT, 
ANTISEPTIC. 

FROM  ALL  DRAPERS. 


Approved  by  the  Medical  Profession  for  over  60  Years 
as  the  best  remedy  for 

ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  GOUT,  and 

HEADACHE,  I  INDIGESTION, 

And  the  safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions, 
Ladies.  Children,  and  Infants. 


DINNEFORDS 

MAGNESIA 


SoutKfcUs’ 


Towels 


cease  to  be  in  the  way  together,  would  be  highly  beneficial.  And  such  an  arrangement 

wels  made.  . 

The  pair  were  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Manor  House  on  the  very  morning  of  the 
murder  but  the  circumstantial  evidence  again  John  Minden  was  so  strong  that  no  notice 
was  taken  of  this  fact,  f-hortly  before  the  fatal  day  he  had  been  overheard  to  say  to  his 
master,  in  an  angry  tone,  “  1  wish  that  one  of  us  were  dead.  To  which  the  latter  replie  , 
“  And  if  you  had  the  choice,  1  suppose  it  would  be  me  ?  “  You  re  right,  by  God  !  cried 

the  old  servant,  in  a  rage.  ...  w.  ,  ,  ,  .. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor  was  found  dead  in  his  bedroom  with  Minden  s  knife  in  his 
heart;  And  so  violent  was  the  stab,  as  it  then  appeared,  that  even  part  of  the  handle 
was  found  to  have  penetrated  his  flesh.  . 

At  the  trial  the  covert  threat  contained  in  the  words  above  quoted  was  given  m  evidence 
against  the  prisoner,  and  when  he  protested  that  he  had  not  meant  them,  the  judge  (after 
the  manner  of  that  day)  called  him  a  “  lying  rogue.”  He  afterwards  told  the  jury  to 
look  at  him  (the  man  in  the  dock)  and  note  what  a  vile  and  ungrateful  wretch  he  was. 
Called  upon  for  what  he  had  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon 
him,  he  reiterated  his  defence,  and  added  that  he  loved  his  old  master,  and  would  not 
hurt  a  hair  of  his  head.  “  No,”  said  the  judge,  “  you  stuck  your  knife  into  his  heart— 
that  was  more  to  your  purpose.”  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  -. 

So  John  Minden  went  to  the  gallows  amidst  the  execrations  of  a  mob,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  hung  in  chains  on  a  gibbet  erected  at  four  cross  roads  within  sight  of  the  scene 
of  his  (supposed)  crime.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

In  the  meanwhile  Mrs.  Glave,  accompanied  by  her  lawyer  and  a  bodyguard,  appeared 
at  Friars’  Lington  to  take  possession,  but  the  Manor  House  was  already  occupied  by  the 
heir-at-law,  who  informed  her  that  there  was  a  new  will  under  which  she  had  no  interest 
at  all,  and  that  nothing  remained  for  her  but  her  dower.  A  riot  ensued,  in  which  two 
men  were  killed,  and  she  had  to  fly  the  country. 

The  old  house  got  an  evil  name  and  remained  vacant  for  several  years.  An  ancestor 
of  my  friend  and  host  bought  it,  and  every  now  and  then  the  story  of  its  being  haunted 
cropped  uo  and  scattered  the  servants.  A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  (evidently  the 
•‘man  of  "science”  mentioned  by  my  visitor),  who  volunteered  to  sleep  m  the  in¬ 
criminated  room,  did  so,  and  confessed  that  he  had  passed  an  uncomfortable  night.  Bu4, 
he  would  not  reveal  what  had  made  it  so.  He  talked  volubly  but  vaguely  about  pre¬ 


occupations,  unconscious  cerebration,  and  the  influence  of  surroundings ;  and,  at  his  advice 
my  friend  built  a  very  modern  room  inside  the  old  one,  so  as  to  create  a  new  and  cheerful 
moral  atmosphere.  And  the  doubtful  honour  of  being  its  first  tenant  was  reserved  for  me. 

‘‘AH  this,”  said  my  host,  ruefully,  “cost  me  nearly  two  thousand  pounds,  and  for 
nothing.  If  what  happened  to  you  were  not  a  nightmare,  we  are  just  where  we  were, 
minus  the  hope  that  tne  thing  might  be  got  rid  of.” 

Here  the  superior  acuteness  of  his  wife  came  in.  “  I  don’t  agree  with  you  at  all, 

Frank,”  she  said;  “I  think  we  have  made  an  immense  advance.  Thanks  to  Mr.  X - ’i 

admirable  presence  of  mind  and  bravery  (remembering  the  abject  terror  into  which  I  had 
been  plunged  I  acknowledged  the  compliment  with  a  sickly  smile),  this  mystery  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  solved.  By  means  of  a  dream,  or  a  vision,  or  a  visitation^—call  it  what 
you  like — poor,  dear  old  Stephen  Glave  has  got  a  hearing  at  last,  and  I  believe  that  every¬ 
thing  he  said,  or  caused  Mr.  X -  to  see,  is  true.  John  Minden’s  good  name — I  am 

sure  he  was  a  good  man,  for  all  his  bad  temper  and  his  hasty  words — must  be  restored, 
and  his  memory  vindicated.” 

And  she  had  her  way. 

It  was  no  use  going  to  the  Home  Office  with  a  ghost  story.  The  wisdom  of  our 
legislators  has  not  provided  a  means  whereby  the  innocence  of  the  wrongfully  condemned 
can  be  established.  Victims  of  the  law’s  mistakes  may  be  pardoned  for  what  they  have  not 
done,  but  even  this  is  impracticable  when  they  are  dead.  The  law  had  killed  John 
Minden’s  body  and  his  reputation,  too,  and  could  no  more  revive  the  one  than  the  other. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  done,  firmly  and  generously.  His  descendants  (old  peop'e 
now)  were  brought  back  to  the  house  in  Friars’  Lington,  from  which  their  forbears  had 
been  hooted.  A  carefully  worded  paragraph  was  published  in  the  local  papers  to  the 
effect  that  grave  doubts  had  arisen  as  to  the  guilt  of  “the  deceased.”  Such  of  his  remains 
as  could  be  found  in  the  ditch,  into  which  they  had  been  flung  when  the  rusted  chains 
of  the  gibbet  could  hold  them  no  longer,  were  collected,  and  given  decent  burial  in  con¬ 
secrated  ground.  And  a  tablet  was  erected  in  the  church  to  his  memory,  in  which  he 
was  described  as 

“  The  Faithful  Servant  of  Stephen  Glave,  Lord  of  this  Manor.'* 

I  passed  ail  the  rest  of  my  visit  sleeping  in  the  new  room.  I  have  occupied  it  since, 
over  and  over  again.  Others  have  preceded  and  followed  me,  and  no  one  has  ever  been 
disturbed. 
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BLACKING. 

(As  used  in  the  Royal 
Household.) 


MELTON  IAN 
CREAM. 
(White  or  Black.) 


ROYAL 

LUTETIAN 

CREAM. 


NONPAREIL 
DE  GUICHE 
Parisian  Polish. 


The  Best  for  Cleanino  Fob  Vahxisiusg 


For  Renovating  all  iand  Polishing  Russian 


and  Shoes ; 


Renders  tiik  Boots  Soft,  f  Kinds  of  Glac£  Kid  and  Brown  Leather  more  elastic  and  easier  i 


Durable,  and  Waterproof. 


Boots  and  Shoes.  Boots,  Tennis  Shoes,  &c.  to  use  than  ant  other. 


SHAVE  WITH  EASE  AND  COMFORT. 

GLISSADERMOS 

Requires  neither  soap,  water,  nor  brush— Simply  a  good  razor. 

PRICE  1/-  PER  TUBE. 

VOOGD’S  OR  COWVAN’S  HOLLOW  GROUND  RAZORS  ARE  THE  BEST. 


OF  ALL  HAIRDRESSERS,  &c. 

Wholesale  only :  R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Berners  St.,  W.,  &  City  Road,  London,  E.C. 
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Klattrproots 

IN 

Shower  Proof 
TWEEDS 


AND 


macintosh 

materials. 


Waterproofs 


FOR 


hunting, 

SHOOTING, 

FISHlISfG, 

AIM  o 

general  use. 

MOTOR 

Coats  and  Aprons 
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and 

proof  iyt^XERIALS 
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tVERY 

Waterproof"  Requisite 

motc5ring. 
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Only 
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Uhe  <2 f  WfA.  . 

in  Tea-table  Dainties,  Fancy  Bread,  Scone,  l  *** 

Cakes  can  be  prepared  w'th"  Sandwiclres  and 

Breton  rja  PcUcn’s 

rating  Ponder 

“'Paisley  t^lOUr 

easily,  quickly,  and  with  HttiP  +  * 

nakes  Home-bakino-  trouble. 


(  Trade  Mark ) 


Paisley  Flour  makes  Home-baking  pleasing  at  ,  C  trouble* 
and  useful  recipes  are  included  in  each  Pack  e,1JOyable  work-  Many  simP,e 
Paisley  Flour  may  be  obtained  of  all  p-  Gt  ^°re  for  the  asking. 

- -  c&rs  in  3hd.  and  7d.  packets. 


AND 


35,  ST.  JAMES’S  ST. 

^Corner  of  Jermyn  St>  SW) 


KEATING’S 

COUGH 
10ZE  DICES. 


“IF  YOU  CANNOT  SLEEP9* 

because  you  have  a  Cough 
or  tickling  in  your  thro  at, 

USE  THE  UNRIVALLED  REMEDY. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Tins,  h\\  &  2/9  each. 
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CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

Dr.  J.  C0LL1S  BROWNE’S 

Original  and  only  Genuine. 


Tasp 

CONSUMPTION, 

This  old  and  tried  Romidy^if^®?  AhmentS 

_  LL*S  BROWNE  Is  the  Nam  ept  a“ 

Dr,  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  *' 

CHLORODYNE 

oiabbh(ea;““'" 

CHOLEBA, 

heuKcS:“"!-EBV’ 

BHEUMATISM, 

TOOTHACHE. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  of 
1895  says:  “  If  I  were  asked  whichiin^m^Tr  28/ 
should  prefer  to  take  abroad  with  me  £ 
meat  generally  useful,  to  the  exoluTiun"  ^  al”  £,h  J? 

I  should  say  Chlorodtkk  1  never  travel  without 
and  its  general  applicability  to  the  relief  of  n  ame 
number  of  simple  ailments  forms  its  best  recom 
mendation.  _ 

Sold  in  Bottles  l>y  \  j\\  On  P  A  Id. 
all  Chemists ,  at  1/ ijf  Z/y,  &  ~r/ O  each. 


Pasta 


and  yields  a  delicious  p«r/ton<  i,0x«*- 

8-M  by  nil  Cheml«t»  *nd  Perfumer*  iu  */•  *n«  "  So«P- 
PAST  4  Mlfli  HOAP.  A  ‘,irffct,LtibicU  3 SIS. 
A  delightful  uovclty  S«ld  in  boxes  of  3  t»b 
or  single  tablet*.  JOd.  eneb. 

M  all  u  fact  u  r  eti  by  II.  MACH,  I>  J*11  C 

Wholesale  Depot.  1 1  —  -fJ.  Sn.,w  Hill.  London^r^^ 


BUTLER’S 

RELIABLE 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


KNOWN  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD. 


Brass  Baud  Instru¬ 
ments,  Clarionets, 
Flutes,  and  Drums. 
Own  .Manufacture. 
Guaran  teed 
20  years. 
Special  Terms  to 
Bands. 


Violins  and 

Mandolines* 


Piano-Players, 

Harmoniums, 

Guitars,  Banjos,  ( 

Polyphoi  es, 

Gramophones, 

Phonographs. 

29,  HAYMARKET,  LONDON,  &  rjuBL^* 

Illustrated  Price  List  Post  free. 

CASH  OR  INSTALMENTS.  *  _ 

ATLANTIC  OYSTEfiS- 

Approved  by  Sir  Charles  Camepr,^  r  B-  _  .» 


jved  by  Sir  Charles  Camer0^  c-B*  -  * 

“BEDS  FREE  FROM  POLLljVlO1^ 

(Sen  I.ocal  Government  Board  I**;  rX).  ^ 
Fresli  from  the  l>eds  daily.  Camag-e  ,  to 

station.  Cash  with  order. 


106  for  lOs.;  50  for  5s. 
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COMMON  SENSE 


DOG  FEEDING. 


To  keep  your  Dog  .Healthy  give  him  Plain 
Wholesome  Food.  Above  all  train  him  to 
take  his  SPRATT’S  BISCUIT  dry. 
Biscuits  given  dry  not  only  act  as  the 
Canine  Tooth  Brush,  keeping  the  teeth  clean, 
but  Dogs  being  compelled  to  gnaw  the 
Biscuits,  a  copious  flow  of  saliva  is  induced 
which  assists  Digestion. 

Soft  Food  continuously  given  is  sure  to  act 
injuriously  on  Dogs,  as  they  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  bolt  their  food.  This  is  intensified 
when  meals,  medicated  to  make  them  appe¬ 
tising,  are  used.  Chronic  Indigestion,  with 
all  its  attendant  evils,  is  bound  to  follow. 
Do  not  pamper  your  Dog  with  tit-bits  and 
dainties,  but  give  him  plain  nutritious  food. 


■  r-  w#*ii  “Management  of  Dogs  and  i/mril  M 

It  YOU  Treatmentof  Canine  Disease.  ’  |\  ULY 

'  '  ,  '  MENTION  WHICH 

KEEP  A  PE  I  *  c*s' Bw  ”  PAMPHLET 

“Chicken  and  Poultry  Feeding  nrn||IDrn 
WRITE  FOR  POST  FREE  and  Management.”  KtlJUIntU. 

PAMPHLETS  ON  “  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Ken-  If  any  difficulty  in  procuring 
nels,  Poultry  Houses,  and  our  Goods  locally,  please 
FOLLOWING  SUBJECTS.  Appliances.  *»  ’  write  us. 


SPRATT  S  PACKET  BIRD  SEEDS.  Choicest  Quality  and  free  from  Dust 

Address  Postcard 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED, 

Head  O/fire  and  Appliance  Show  I looms, 

24  &  25,  Fenchurch  St.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


W.  CLARK’S 
“CENTAUR’’  POWER  CLIPPER. 


No  Machines  are  genuine  unless 

they  bear  the  Trade  Mark 


CEN^TAU* 


Prices  from  £3  17s.  6d. 

Fitted  complete  with  Electric  Motor,  £12  10  O. 

With  a  “Centaur"  Power  Clipper  a  man  and  a  boy  can  do  more 
work  in  a  given  time  than  with  any  other  apparatus  extant. 


SPECIALITIES  FOR 
THE  STABLE. 

HOPLEMUROMA. 


-J&l 


& 


1.  Sound  Foot.  2.  Seedy  Toe.  3.  Sound  Foot  and  Frog. 

4  Diseased  Foot.  5.  Contracted  Foot. 

0.  Sound  Foot.  7.  Brittle,  Shelly,  and  Sand  Crack. 

8.  Application  of  Hoplcmuroma. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  growth  of  Horses'  Feet, 
also  to  cure  and  prevent  Navicular  Disease,  .Jarring, 
Fever  in  the  Feet,  Brittle  and  Shelly  Feet,  Sand  <  Yacks, 
Seed v  Toes,  Diseased  Frogs,  Corns,  Cracked  and  <  Ireasy 
Heel*,  Ac.  Also  prevents  Horses  Throwing  their  Shoes 
in  the  hunting  field.  6/-  and  10/6. 


WINCARNIS 


THE  FINESTTONIC  &  RESTORATIVE 

zrv  f/ie  T&orfcl 

Over 0,000  *7esfim.onia£r 
receivedfrom  'Medic/xC Men. 

5AM PLE  BOTTLE  5 ENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  3V  IN  STAMP5 

COLEMAN  CO.  IS? 

WINCARKI5  WORK5^  NORWICH . 


TO  OBTAIN  A  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  OF  “  WINCARNIS  •»  FREE, 
SIGN  THIS  COUPON. 


8end  to  COLEMAN  €s  CO.,  Ltd.,  Wincarnis  Works,  Norwich,  enclosing  three  penny 
stamps,  to  cover  carriage,  marking  envelope  “Coupon.” 


j  PLEASING  1  n. 

No  Present  so 'acceptable  as  Pictures, 
-  [permanent  J  - - 

0 See  (J  fjs  0/0*  Cholce  Co"ec,ion  of 

+700.  UiOOS  CC\*0-8  Engravings,  Etchings,  Drawings,  4c. 

Pictures.  J  -  [ENGRAVINGS. 

Pictures.  &  C°*  ;  ETCHINGS. 

Pictures.  PRESENTS. 

Pictures,  j  |  FURNISHING. 

Pictures.!  [MEMENTOES. 

Large,  Varied,  and  Choice  Collection  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 


Highest  Class. 


good 

PICTURES 


Lowest  Prices. 
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VT/i  ^6,4 HIM) 
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MILITARY  PICTURES 


REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK  N?  2207570 


528,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
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For  Mess  Rooms,  Barracks,  &c. 

NAVAL  PICTURES 


For  Clubs,  Cabins,  &c. 

'  SPORTING  PICTURES. 

i  Shooting,  Fox-Hunting,  Coaching, 

»  Racing,  Golfing,  Steeplechasing,  &c. 

:  Geo.  Rees*  coTsavoy  house,  115,  strand 

>  Near  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  Hotels  Cecil  and  Savoy. 
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^EECHAM’S  PILLS  = 


th***^*?^  #^"^^ ^?*^*'*  ***  ^^'^^^•Kula^iisers  •"'nine-te'^l**of,thl^<8EEc5l-iA(WrS  PILLS^  °La  Permanent  petition  in  the  family 
used  them  before,  and  have  found  them  indfspensaWe  fo’r  dispel*  BEECH  A  MS  PILLS  sold  are  purchased  by  those  who  hav’e 

tt\|LlOUS  Sc  NERVOUS  DISORDERS,  INDIGESTION,  SICK  HEADACHE,  LANGUOR,  and  other  such  troubles  which  arise  from  a* 

•Hey  regulate  and  tone  up  the  entire  system.  f  f  9  Dlsorasrsa  stommen. 

he  genume  worth  of  BEECHAM  S  PILL$  has  obtained  for  them  the  unique  position  of  having  the  Urge,,  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine  in  the  Wor^ 
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